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{ profound and stimulating dis- 
cussion of the ontological and psy- 
chological event that is the meet- 
ing between the human _ person 
and Christ and the Triune God. 


THE ENCOUNTER 
WITH GOD 


P. DE LETTER 


PRESENT-DAY PERSONALISTIC TRENDS in the theology of grace, of 
faith and of the sacraments manifest a preference for the expression 
“meeting God” or “meeting Christ.”” The idea of an encounter with 
God seems to be a key concept. And it obviously reflects a desire for 
genuineness and depth in living by one’s religion. Yet, one may well 
ask, for how many who use the phrase is it more than a catchword for 
the imagination or for the evocation of an ill-defined religious sen- 
timent? We do not mean to suggest that the idea does not express, in 
the minds of the theologians who coined and popularized the phrase, 
a great, if mysterious, reality. It has, moreover, a precedent in the 
name which the Greek liturgy gives to the feast of Our Lord’s pres- 
entation in the temple, hypapante tou theou, (Simon’s) meeting with 
God. When theologians speak of religion as a dialogue between 
God and man, placing its deepest experience in man’s encounter with 
God, they undoubtedly know what they mean to say, wishing to 
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present the inner mystery of the Christian life in a way appealing to 
the modern mind and heart. 

The idea of an encounter with God is central in a theology which 
conceives the life of grace as a complex of relationships, in the first 
place with Christ and the Triune God.’ It is basic in a personalis- 
tic theology of faith, which sees in faith first and foremost an enlight- 
ened and trustful surrender to a Person: I believe in Thee.” It is one 
of the hinges of a theology of the sacraments conceived as “‘actions of 
Christ,” actions of the glorious Christ present and active in the grace- 
giving rites of the Church, His mystical Body.’ The setting of this 
idea of an encounter with God shows its importance in our contem- 
porary approach to the study of God, an approach which centers 
in man more than in God. It is mainly from the angle of our rela- 
tionships with Him as Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, that the Triune 
God “interests” our contemporaries and contemporary theology. 
Revelation, they insist, is in the first place a history of salvation, and 


theology is the study of God as author of our salvation. This ap- 


proach, moreover, is quite legitimate. The Christian message, the ob- 


ject of revelation and of theology, is not a mere supernatural meta- 
physics, but a doctrine of salvation. And in this message and doc- 
trine the idea of an encounter with God holds a necessary place. 

That being the case, it should be rewarding to try and have, as far 
as we can, a definite and firm grasp of its meaning. What does the 
idea of an encounter with God convey both ontologically and psy- 
chologically? Though directly expressing a psychological happen- 
ing, namely, a meeting of persons, this very event is an ontological 
reality, and one in which supernatural factors play a role. This is 
precisely the intriguing aspect of the whole concept: what does a 
supernatural encounter with God mean whether in man’s awareness 
or in objective reality? 

The supernatural, in fact, is not as such the immediate object of 
awareness: we know of it only through faith and further from signs 


1Cf, P. De Haes, ‘“Personalistische opvatting en voorstelling van de genadeleer,” 
Collectanea Mechliniensia, 38 (1953). 301-30. See also J. Alfaro, S.J., “Persona y 
Gracia,” in Gregorianum, 41 (1960), 5-29. 

2 Cf. J. Mouroux, Je crois en Toi. Structure personnelle de la foi (Paris, 1948). 

> Cf. H. Schillebeeckx, O. P., De Christusontmoeting als sacrament van de Godsont- 
moeting (Antwerp, 1957); also “Sakramente als Organe der Gottesbegegnung” in Fragen 


der Theologie Heute (2nd ed., 1958), 379-401. 
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and situations or from facts which allow us to conjecture or deduce 
the presence of what faith teaches. A “living” faith may give some 
sort of intuition of the mysterious reality, and this is no doubt what 
is suggested by the idea of an encounter with God: it means to say 
that there is not only an “ontological contact” with God, but there is 
some “experience” of that contact. This makes it all the more in- 
triguing, and urgently invites an analysis of its objective or ontologi- 
cal and subjective or psychological contents. What does the en- 
counter with God in grace, faith and the sacraments involve by way 
of ontological reality? To what extent and in what manner does this 
reality appear in our awareness? These are the two questions that 
must be answered if we wish to catch a glimpse of the mysterious 
happening. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ENCOUNTER 


If we may take it that a meeting of persons is essentially the You-and- 
I relationship, such as we know it from direct experience in our human 
relations with our fellow men,’ then it appears at once that it means 
union in distinction or opposition: it is a union with another as other 
or as distinct and opposed. Such a relationship is necessarily of the 
intentional order, that is, on the level of knowledge and love. To 
know and to love means a relation to another as other, a union with- 


out fusion, a union which is a psychological fact of experience. A 


psychological fact, however, in sound philosophy, supposes an ob- 


jective or ontological contact, inasmuch as awareness is in fact only 
the consciousness of both self and its relationships with other per- 
sons or things. Persons therefore meet in mutual knowledge and love. 

This is true also when the meeting happens to be between a hu- 
man and a divine Person. The encounter with God, still less than 
contact with another human person, Can never mean ontological 
fusion; an abyss separates Creator and creature. Consequently it 
cannot be other than an intentional union in which the human person 
and the divine Person(s) are united while remaining distinct and 
opposed. It is therefore in mutual knowledge and love that the en- 
counter takes place. And since the encounter with God which we 
are studying belongs to the life of grace, of faith and of the sacra- 


* Cf. M. Nédoncelle, La réciprocité des consciences (Paris, 1942). 
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ments, we know that this knowledge and love are of the order of grace, 
or supernatural. And so the theology of the encounter with God, in 
its objective and ontological reality, is to be looked for in the theology 


of grace, of faith and of the sacraments. 


THE LIFE OF GRACE 


The life of grace, both in traditional and contemporary theology, 
involves an ontological transformation of the soul in the state of 
grace, and as a condition and effect alike of this transformation, a 
new relationship to the indwelling Triune God. In other words, 
created grace, the inherent habitus of sanctifying grace, and Uncre- 
ated Grace or the divine indwelling are of necessity together: they are 
correlatives having between them the reciprocal priority and causality 
which plays between coexisting components of any one complex real- 
ity. This relationship to the Triune God, according to an ever more 
widely accepted view of theology today,’ unites to the Three Persons 
as they are distinct from one another. It is a relationship which is 
threefold because of the Three Persons to whom the justified soul is 
both linked and opposed; yet because both of the oneness of nature 
in the Three Persons and of the unity of created sanctifying grace, 
its foundation, this relationship should be said to be triune rather 
than threefold. 

This relationship is an ontological, objective reality: the relation 
is real from the soul to the indwelling Triune God, because of the 
reality of created sanctifying grace; it exists independently of our 
actual knowing or willing. Yet, it belongs to the order of intentional 


union, that is, to the level of cognitional and volitional activity since 


it opposes while uniting; it does not play on the level of esse or be- 


ing: there is in no way ontological fusion which would mean sup- 
pression of our personality. But it is an intentional union of a 
particular type, for it exists even in the absence of acts of knowledge 
and love on our part and results from the presence in the soul of the 
habitual principles of such acts, namely, of sanctifying grace and the 
infused virtues. That is what St. Thomas taught when explaining the 
divine indwelling which, he says, means the presence in the just of the 
divine Persons as object of knowledge and love by virtue of sancti- 
SCE. my article, “Sanctifying Grace and the Divine Indwelling” in Theological Studies, 
14 (1953), 242-73. 
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fying grace and in the absence of particular acts of knowledge and 
love.” The intentional union to the divine Persons through grace 
does not, therefore, of necessity involve an actual psychological 
awareness, since it exists without such acts. What it then means on 
the psychological level we shall have to explain later, At this point 
we can only say that the encounter with God involved in the life of 
grace is an ontological contact between the human person in the state 
of grace and the divine Persons. The very reality of sanctifying 
grace as foundation of the divine indwelling or of the relationship 


of union with the divine Persons implies this contact. 


THE LIFE OF FAITH 

A similar contact is involved in the particular manifestation of the 
life of grace which is faith. The personalistic approach to the theol- 
ogy of faith, as proposed, for example, by J. Mouroux,’ rests indeed 
on a firm theological basis, This is to be found not only nor chiefly in 
the conceptual expression of faith in which we confess that we believe 
in God, accepting for true, on the authority of His testimony guaran- 
teed by the Church, whatever truth He has revealed. This confession 
of faith, it is true, has no meaning nor is it genuine unless it can be 
the expression of a personal] surrender in trust to the Uncreated Truth, 
that is, of a personal attitude of loving trust toward the Triune God. 
This attitude, however, is only partially expressed in the formulated 
act of faith; it involves a deeper-lying reality. Why? Because faith 
is not possible without grace, without a supernatural gift; it is super- 
natural knowledge borne and permeated by the grace or light of faith. 
But this light of faith is no matter of conceptual formulation. As 
every grace, it is an ontological reality in man’s soul, in this case in 
his mind, and secondarily also in the will, a reality which is the 
foundation and reason of a real relation of union with the Uncreated 
Grace, here, the Uncreated Truth. 

Accordingly, there is in faith, an as it were more external or ex- 
trinsic psychological aspect, namely, the conceptual expression of our 
faith in God, and a deeper and hidden ontological contact with the 
Triune God as Uncreated Truth.* This contact, as every union of 

6S. Th. I, 43, 3. 7 Cf. above, n. 2. 


8 Cf. St. Thomas, Jn Boethium de Trinitate, q, 3, a. 1, ad 4, “lumen fidei . . . est quasi 


sigillatio primae veritatis in mente. 
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grace, is of the intentional order or of the level of cognition, yet it 
does not as such directly and clearly appear in our awareness. The 
encounter with God in faith takes place, just as that of the divine 


indwelling by grace, even in the absence of definite acts of faith. The 


grace or light of faith, as we know, is not a passing actual grace but a 
permanent habitual gift. As long as this gift exists in the mind, man’s 
supernatural union with the Uncreated Truth also continues, since the 


grace of faith is of its essence a link with the supreme Truth. 

The contact or encounter with the Triune God in faith is not, there- 
fore, in the first place a matter of conceptual knowledge and concep- 
tual awareness; for this awareness flowers only on the foundation of 
a supernatural union through the grace of faith. The grace or light 
of faith, as a real and objective link of the mind with the Uncreated 
Truth, constitutes the ontology of the encounter with God in faith. 
And as in the case of the divine indwelling by grace, so also in par- 
ticular for faith, we shall have to examine how and to what extent 
this ontological encounter with the Triune God reveals itself in the 


consciousness, if indeed it does. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


A third case of meeting God, this time in the definite shape of a 
meeting with Christ, is found in the theology of the sacraments. We 
may refer here in particular to the profound and inspiring sacra- 
mental theology proposed in recent years by Fr. H. Schillebeeckx, 
O.P.” The sacraments are actions of the gloriously living Christ who, 
through the medium of sensible signs of spiritual grace, of which the 
Church is the depository and administrator, continues His work of 
redemption by dispensing the graces of salvation He gained for us 
by His life, death and resurrection. Christ’s action in the sacraments 
is hidden, and only faith enables us to detect it. It is, however, the 
very core and heart of the “sacramental economy of salvation” such 
as it is proposed and effectuated in the teaching and action of the 
Church. It is Christ coming to meet us, and in Him, through the 
instrumentality of His glorious humanity, the Father and the Holy 
Spirit: the Triune God. 

An encounter, however, is no meeting of persons if it is unilateral. 


® Cf. above, n. 3. 
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To be a personal meeting, it supposes a move on the part of both 
persons who come together. In fact, the Church’s doctrine on the 
sacraments holds, and contemporary sacramental theology is fond of 
emphasizing this aspect of her teaching, that our cooperation is nec- 
essary for the fruitful reception of the sacraments, that is, to allow 
Christ’s action to be effective. Unless we bring to the sacraments the 
right dispositions, Christ’s action has no effect; and the quality of 
our dispositions in a way measures the degree of its fruitfulness’’. 
This teaching only applies to the case of sacramental sanctification 
that which the Council of Trent taught and theology teaches today 
about the subjective dispositions necessary for the reception and 
increase of grace.'’ Grace is not obtruded on the unwilling, our free 
acceptance is indispensable and gives the measure of our enrichment, 
no less in the sacraments than outside. In terms of a personalistic 
theology: to the action of Christ coming to meet us in the sacraments 
must correspond on our part our own going to meet Him, by our 
desire and readiness or proper dispositions to accept His grace. 
The reception of a sacrament, therefore, is an encounter with God, a 
meeting with the God-man and in Him with the Triune God. 

Such an encounter, evidently, is in the first place an ontological 
event, a happening that takes place on the level of the supernatural 
reality of grace which, we said already, does not lie within the field 
of our immediate awareness. That it does take place, in the very 
joining of Christ’s action dispensing grace and our free acceptance 
of His gift, the teaching of the faith guarantees; and human observa- 
tion allows us sufficient insight to be certain, with the certainty we 
can have of human events, of the valid reception of the sacraments. 


Thextwo combined, faith and observation, allow also a certainty of 


the mysterious event, the divine encounter.” Whether and how far 


we can have any other awareness of this event besides this indirect 
knowledge, we shall have to consider presently. 
Thus far the theology of the encounter with God implied in the 


current theology of grace, of faith and of the sacraments. It teaches 


10 For the present-day insistence on the opus operantis in the reception of the sacra- 
ments, cf. H. Schillebeeckx, De sacramentele heilseconomie (Antwerp, 1952); and 
L. Villette, Foi et Sacrement I (Paris, 1959). 

11 Cf, the Tridentine decree on justification, chapter 7; Denzinger, Enchiridion sym- 
bolorum, 799. 

12 Cf. my article, “Am I in the State of Grace?” in Cross and Crown, 11 (1959), 140-47. 
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beyond a shadow of doubt, that an ontological meeting between the 
human person and the divine Persons takes place in the life of grace, 
in faith and in the sacraments, The teaching of the faith and common 


theology vouch for it. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ENCOUNTER 


It is apparently the psychology of the encounter with God that re- 


quires closer investigation. A meeting of persons, we hinted already, 


is of necessity a psychological event. We know who he is we are 
meeting. And it entails a direct knowledge of the person we meet, not 
only one obtained from secondhand information. If the idea of an 
encounter with God has any meaning, we must know who He is we 
are meeting, and apparently know this by some sort of direct know]l- 
edge. We have then to ask: What idea of the Person of Christ or 
of the divine Persons of the Holy Trinity is necessary for the expe- 
rience of the divine encounter? And is there also a direct knowledge 
of the Triune God whom we meet in grace, in faith and the sacra- 
ments? 

The question may not be easy; a fully satisfactory answer is hardly 
possible, because we touch here on the mysterious realities which 
surpass our human understanding. The answer may not be limited to 
the case of mystical experience, of the experience of grace, which, 
if not exceptional, at any rate is not common, granted by special 
divine favor to those endowed with infused contemplation. The mysti- 
cal experience may throw light on the mystery, especially if we hold, 
with the more common opinion of today’s spiritual theology, that it 
is nothing else than the privileged direct experience of the super- 
natural reality which is present in every soul in the state of grace.” 
The psychology of the encounter with God must fit also the common 
Christian experience.’ The life of grace is such an encounter in every 
Christian who lives by grace. Its awareness may differ in degree of 
vividness; in some or many it may be dimmed by distraction or en- 
grossment in external or temporal pursuits. But it ought to be there in 
some degree; else one cannot see how there is any sense in saying 


13 Cf, “Trinitarian Indwelling according to Ruusbroec,”’ The Heythrop Journal, 2 
(1961). 

14 Cf. J. Mouroux, Expérience chrétienne (Paris 1952); English The Christian Ex- 
perience (London, 1955). 
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that a meeting with the Triune God is the heart of the life of grace. 


MEETING A PERSON 

The knowledge of a person, such as is involved in and necessary 
for meeting a person, is not a purely conceptual knowledge.’’ Even 
apart from direct contact, the idea we form of someone, from past 
experiences or from an indirect knowledge of his actions, sayings or 
writings, is not a mere concept or synthesis of concepts; it is rather a 
sort of general synthetic intuition resulting, not by reasoning but by 
“seeing,” from the assemblage of many partial experiences or ideas. 
It apparently cannot be anything else if it is to be knowledge of the 
person, of the someone, of the who he is, and not merely of what he 
is. The knowledge of a person cannot be expressed in a concept 
which of its nature reifies a quality or form or idea and does not of 
itself represent a subject, a suppositum, a who. No doubt, some con- 
ceptual knowledge, some imaginative or sensible description, a com- 
posite of partial images or impressions, is necessary as an attendant 
picture of the person but the pure “subject” or who cannot be con- 
ceived. Nor does a concept express the individuality of the person. 
But the picture we make of someone is secondary, it may be more or 
less full, it may be imperfect without affecting our knowledge of the 


person. This knowledge is rather a sort of intuition in which the 


mind’s eye shifts from the “‘whatness” or “quiddity” to the “‘who- 
ness” or personality, an intuition best expressed in the suggestive 
You-and-I relationship. 

In fact, the very idea of person, in today’s personalistic trends of 
thought, involves relation and opposition to other persons.'* The 
traditional scholastic notion insisting on the self-containedness of the 
individual in a rational nature is incomplete and one-sided, and 
should be completed with that of relative opposition to other persons. 
The idea of relation, it is said today, enters the very notion of per- 
son. This view is shared by thinkers who have no inkling of the 
transcendent manner in which it is verified within the Blessed Trinity, 
where the Persons are subsistent relations. The I of the person of its 
nature calls for the You of the You-and-I relation. Rather it is mainly 


15 Cf. M. Nédoncelle, above, n. 4; also L. Jerphagnon, “Le corps et la communica 


tion des consciences,” in L’homme au regard de la foi (Paris, 1959). 


16 Cf. Jerphagnon, art. cit. 
7 
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by its relative opposition to the You of another that the I of the sub- 
ject comes to realize his self-awareness as a person. 

If this view of personality is acceptable—and there is no reason 
to say that it is not, if only we keep the core of truth of the ancient 
idea of person and do not reduce the person to a mere relation with- 
out “absolute” reality—then it appears at once how real knowledge 
of a person cannot be purely conceptual but must be intuitive in some 
way. Only by intuition do we really know a relation, not by concep- 
tual knowledge: a relation is not something (and all concepts repre- 
sent something), not a quid or esse, but a “toward something,” an 
ad quid, an esse ad. Some knowledge of the quid must go with it, no 
doubt; but as said already, this may be incomplete and give an im- 
perfect picture of the person’s qualities. The intuition which reaches 
the person himself comes rather from the light of the synthetic view, 


the lumen which gradually dawns or suddenly springs on us; we ex- 


press it in the nonconceptual he or You (subject, not object), as when 


Pr) 


we say of someone’s doing, “that is he,” or address him as “you. 

What, then, meeting a person involves by way of psychological or 
intentional contact should be clear from the above. Meeting a person 
is essentially the conscious living of the You-and-I relationship which, 
in mutual knowledge and love, unites and opposes two persons.’’ It 
supposes some conceptual knowledge of the person we meet, but it is 
not this know ledge which constitutes the personal contact. The contact 
lies rather in the direct knowledge of him; among human persons this 
knowledge is in the first place a sense perception or sense intuition, 
but it is more than that; it is the knowledge by which we attain the 
who, rather than the what, the who meaning the subject or someone 
who synthesizes in himself all the qualities or descriptions we may 
happen to know of him, but which are in a way distinct from him. 
He is the hearth, the center, the core and substratum of the qualities, 
the mysterious and literally ineffable and inexpressible You whom we 
understand by contrast and opposition with our own I. In this global 
intuition, knowledge and love combine into one experience, enriching 
us by making us live up to our reality as persons related to other per- 
sons. When we reflect on our past experience, we may come to real- 
ize that meeting a person, in a fully human encounter of direct knowl- 

7Cf. J. Mouroux. Sens chrétien de Thomme (Paris, 1945): English The Meaning of 


Vian. (London, 1948); chapters 3 and 4. 
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edge of love, is in fact an enriching and in each case a unique experi- 


ence, 


THE MEETING WITH CHRIST 


A similar experience, it would seem, is lived in our meeting with 
Christ and with the Triune God of our Christian revelation which 
faith and theology allow us to expect in the life of grace or faith or 
in the reception of the sacraments. We said, similar; we should rathe1 
say, analogous, that is, partly similar and partly different. For there 
is here an additional mysterious factor which enters the experience, 
namely, cupernatural grace with its immediate contact with the In- 
finite. The ineffableness proper even to each created person is en- 
hanced infinitely in the case of the divine Persons.'” Yet, the teach- 
ing of faith and theology is an invitation to try and “realize” the 
personal contact with the Triune God. Even a partially successful 
attempt should prove enriching. When attempting here to get some 
glimpse of the encounter with God, we may overlook the particulari- 
ties which may differentiate that of the life of grace or of faith from 
the encounter which takes place in the reception of the sacraments. 
We shall mainly try to analyze first our meeting with Christ, and then 
our meeting with the Triune God, the Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 

The psychology of the encounter with Christ involved particularly 
in the reception of the sacraments, and also, if less explicitly, in 


the life of grace and of faith, must be said, in keeping with the just 


explained psychology of meeting a person, to be made of a twofold 
strand. There is first the mental picture of Christ, or the conceptual 


representation each one makes of Him for himself of what He was 


and continues to be; this picture sums up, perhaps in a dimmed man- 
ner, what we know about Him: about His human and divine nature, 
His divine Person, His human life and life work on earth, His glori- 
ous life now. It synthesizes our knowledge of what He is, rathe1 
than of who He is. Besides this, and more important is the direct 
knowledge of Him glimpsed in the sacramental contact through the 
“intuition” of faith. A closer study of both these elements should 
reveal as far as can be the inner make or psychology of the encounter 


with Christ. 


18 Cf, S. Th. I, 29, 3 and 4. 
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THE MENTAL PICTURE OF CHRIST 

It is a fact to which every Christian with some inner life can tes- 
tify that each one of us carries with himself a mental representation 
of Christ, the God-man, our Redeemer, which is a representation all 
his own.” Though none of us in the twentieth century ever saw Christ 
with the eyes of his body, neither as He was seen by the people of 
Palestine when He lived on earth, nor as He is now in the glory of 
His Father, yet each one constructs for himself his own mental pic- 
ture of Christ, more or less full, more or less definite, more or less 
permanent though evolving with time and age. It is the resultant 
of all that we learned about Him and assimilated and made our own, 
in study and prayer, in reading or in contemplation of Christian art 
pictures, or in the contemplation of mental prayer. This image of 
Christ varies from man to man, yet it is substantially the same in 
all its countless variations. Its chief features, which constitute as it 
were its intellectual framework and main outline, are the doctrinal 
ideas which we draw from our faith and revelation. Christ is the 
God-man, the Word Incarnate, the Second Person of the Trinity who 
was made flesh for our salvation, true God and true man, who lived 
and died for us and rose again from the dead. This dogmatic descrip- 
tion of Christ, for all its basic importance, is rather vague and jejune 
as a mental or imaginative picture; there are no or few individual 
features, and those there are may be of doubtful origin. The picture 
needs to be filled in with concrete and living detail; and here is the 
place of our study and meditation on the gospel. For this purpose 
prayer more than study is apt to make the picture come to life. In 
fact, experience of the spiritual life attests, it is mainly by a life of 
prayer that we come to detect Christ as a living person, who is con- 
cerned about us and plays a role now in our very lives. 

It should be noted here that the decisive element in our mental 
picture of Christ is less that of any of the particular features that go 
into its making and are generally rather blurred and dimmed than 
that of their synthesizing principle. And this is more a matter of love 
than of knowledge. Even in our human relationships we do form to 
ourselves mental pictures of the persons we know and love well, pic- 
tures in which the photographic outline and detail may be dim and 


19 Cf, F. Hofmann, “Glaubensgrundlagen der liturgischen Erneuerung” in Fragen der 
Theologie Heute, 485-515, the section “Der Christusglaube der Liturgie,” 486-96. 
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ill-defined, varying with time and changing circumstances, and which 
yet convey the image of very definite and living personalities. 
And it is more our love and affection than the sense images or the 
various features of the mental image which breathe life into the 
picture. So also, on the higher plane of religion, our representation 
of Christ is in the last instance determined by our love for Him. Love, 
it is said, gives eyes to see. It transfigures and vivifies what otherwise 
might have been a lifeless image or a dead souvenir. And this all the 
more so as the human features of our picture of Christ, however ex- 
alted and sublime they may be, of necessity fall short of the real- 
ity. They can never convey the full idea of the God-man, they stop 
at the representation of the man. No conceptual representation is by 
itself an adequate means to express the true personality of Christ, 
His divine Person. It is therefore by another way, that of love, that 
we are to arrive at a personal contact with Christ. Love is the way 


to a living encounter with Christ. 


DIRECT “INTUITION” 


It is through faith, we said above, that we come to know of Christ’s 
action in the sacraments. This faith, especially when enlivened by 
love, as for clarity and briefness’ sake we may suppose, implies an 
existential judgment and an existential or personal attitude, and 
this includes some sort of direct intuition of the Person of Christ who 
initiates the dialogue of our sanctification by His sacramental action. 
The analysis of this intuitive side of faith’’ and love should unfold 
to our eyes, as far as is possible, the mysterious encounter with Christ 
in its psychological vitality. 

The faith by which we come into personal contact with Christ sanc- 
tifying us in the sacraments is not only an intellectual assent to a 
conceptually formulated truth, to a statement whether of principle or 


of fact. The conceptual expression of what we believe is only one 


aspect of the faith, and the more extrinsic at that. There is also the 
affirmation, the saying Yes, apparently to an inevident truth, in fact 
to a Person.” For the assent of faith is dependent on or commanded 


20 Much of this paragraph is based on the unpublished course De Fide of Fr. Ed. 
Dhanis, S.J.; also M. de la Taille, “Oraison contemplative” in Recherches de science 
religieuse, 9 (1919), 273-92; English Contemplative Prayer (London, 1926). 


21 Cf, J. Mouroux, Je crois en Toi. 
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by the will (only they believe who wish to believe), and both mind and 
will are supernaturalized by the grace of faith and love. This free 
assent goes in the first place to the Person on whose testimony and 
authority we believe and who guarantees the truth of what we accept 
as true. It is first of all a surrender of loving trust in the subsistent 
Truth who is a Person, and only in the second place the Yes to a par- 
ticular point of faith. In this surrender which takes the whole human 
person, mind and will, knowledge and affectivity, the mental picture 
we have of Christ is a necessary condition but an inadequate expres- 
sion of the Person. The surrender of faith goes beyond the picture 
to the Person Himself glimpsed in a sort of dark and conceptless in- 
tuition of loving faith. 

Actually when we receive the sacraments in “‘a spirit of faith,” that 
is, being aware of what we are doing, we have a knowledge of Christ’s 
sanctifying action not only by a theoretical reasoning based on the 
teaching of revelation and on self-observation, but also in the ex- 
istential answer we give to His initiative in the dialogue of the life 
of grace. Our loving surrender to Him or our free cooperation with 
His sacramental action is borne by and realizes a dark but true sense 
of His presence, a dark but effective intuition of His Person. We do 
not surrender blindly, no, we know what we are doing and what is 
happening, from the light of all that faith teaches about Christ and 
His sacramental action. But we surrender, mind and will, more to 
the attraction of love than to the light of knowledge, at any rate of 
clear and conceptual knowledge.” There is here an actual encoun- 


ter with Christ, a meeting with Him as of two persons, in the very 


reception of the sacraments. Our realization of it depends on the 


attention we pay to the supernatural event which takes place in the 
depth of our souls, hidden under the sacramental appearances. 
This intuition of Christ is no new clarity on the level of conceptual 
knowledge, in particular it is no new clarity of our mental picture 
of Christ as to its outline and features. It is a new clarity or a new 
knowledge of the Person of Christ, in the sense of a new intentional 
union or union of loving knowledge, or of knowledge by connatural- 
ity. This union takes place in the dimness of faith inherent in our 
state as pilgrims. It means a personal knowledge and love of Christ 


22 Compare St. Thomas, S. TA. II II, 29, ad 3, faith as interior instinctus Dei in- 


vitantis, and his teaching on the influence of the will in faith, ibid. c. 
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not unlike, in its psychology, the concrete knowledge of a human 
person which we gain in actual intercourse. Even in human inter- 
course the hard core of the person, so to speak, remains a sealed 
mystery. Our conceptual and sensible knowledge of man does not 
touch this. Only love can give a deeper insight into the who of the 
person. A similar insight or intuition attends the supernatural event 
which consists in the meeting of our opus operantis and Christ’s opus 
operatum in the reception of a sacrament. The growth in the life of 
grace consequent on that reception means a deeper knowledge and 
attachment to Christ. We do not learn new things in the sense of an 
enrichment of our conceptual knowledge of Him, but we do learn to 
know better who He is; He comes to mean to us more than He did 
before, our love of Him grows and makes Him more real to us than 
He was before. 

What does this déeper insight, this sort of intuition of the Person 
of Christ actually mean? The analogy with our direct knowledge of 
human persons may help to understand. Just as the deeper knowledge 
of a human person which results from personal intercourse leads to 
discover in him “someone” on whom we can rely, that is, the core 
of his personality, the subject or support of all the qualities and acci- 
dental or external features, often enough without adding to our “pic- 
torial” knowledge of him or of what he is: so also the encounter with 
Christ allows us to realize ever better who He is on whom we can count 
without danger or fear of disappointment. In Him we discover, not a 
human person who might prove unreliable but the absolutely reliable 
divine Person. It is the intuition of loving faith which attains the 
transcendent core of the divine personality of Christ. And this dis- 
covery is the answer to what is most central in the religious aspira- 
tions: the need of an absolute on which we can rest both our weakness 


of creatures and our aspirations for the infinite, without any possi- 


bility of His giving way or disappointing our trust. The liturgy and 


the psalms often express the jubilant joy of this discovery; the Lord 
God is my refuge and my strength, my savior and redeemer! This 
immovable Rock it is we reach by the intuition and surrender of lov- 
ing faith in the encounter with Christ. This, then, it appears, is the 
psychology of our meeting with the divine Person in Christ, as He is 


coming to meet us in His sacramental action. 
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MEETING THE TRIUNE GOD 

In Christ we also meet the Holy Trinity. He is for us the entrance 
door to the sharing in the Trinitarian life which is the life of grace. 
Contemporary theology is more and more inclined to emphasize the 
Trinitarian aspect of the supernatural life. In contrast with the or- 
der of nature or of creation which relates us to God as one, the order 
of grace and of our re-creation brings us in contact with the Triune 
God.** Moreover, if the life of grace in its essence is a personal en- 
counter with God who is a Trinity of Persons, it cannot but involve 


a triune relationship with the divine Persons. 
The psychology or experiential living of this Trinitarian relation- 


ship comprises the same two elements as were just studied in our 
meeting with Christ. There is the mental representation of the Triune 
God, and there is the intuitional contact with the Three divine Per- 


sons. Each of these requires a further analysis. 


CONCEPTUAL IMAGE OF THE TRIUNE GOD 


However difficult may be the analysis of our conceptual image of 
the Triune God,” there can be no doubt about the necessity of such 
an image in the psychology of the life of grace. A psychological con- 
tact with the Triune God supposes some conceptual representation, 
however inadequate it may be. We cannot think or be aware of some- 
one without shaping for ourselves some mental picture. The difficulty 
is increased in this case because, unlike Christ who is the God-man 
and whom we rightly represent as a man, the divine Persons cannot 
be represented to our minds except in an anthropomorphic way. We 
cannot but conceive of them after the analogy of human persons. 
This insinuates the extreme imperfection of our concept of the di- 
vine Persons, inadequate as it were to the square, and in need all 
along of correction and sublimation. 

There is no need to insist long on the imaginative element that 
enters our mental representation of the divine Persons: this evidently 
can have only a metaphorical value. No feature or form which is an 


object of the senses, exterior or interior, including the imagination, 

23 Cf., e.g., E. Mersch, Théologie du Corps Mystique (Paris, 1944), II, 173 ff (super- 
natural order—relation to the Trinity); English Theology of the Mystical Body, trans 
lated by C. Vollert (St. Louis, 1951), 461 ff. 


24 Cf. for its description, e.g., Symbolum Quicumque, Denzinger, 39. 
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can apply properly to the divine Persons who are purely spiritual, 
but can be nothing more than a metaphor. Though every one of our 
concepts, even the most abstract, of necessity involves some sensible 
image, however reduced to a minimum it may be—because our minds 
depend on the senses for their activity, if only in an extrinsic man- 
ner—in the case of our concepts of the divine Persons this image 
veils their reality much more than it reveals them. 

Even on their spiritual side, as intellectual representations, our 
concepts of the divine Persons must needs fall infinitely short of the 
reality they evoke. All our concepts are finite of their nature, they 
are limited forms of the objects they represent, even when these ob- 
jects are infinite as in the case of the divine Persons. And we may 
well endeavor to remedy this inadequacy by opening out as it were 
the closed limitation of the concepts on to a sort of indefiniteness 
so as to allow an unlimited perspective on the infinite they attempt 
to represent; the representation is still altogether inadequate. The 
indefiniteness suggestive of infiniteness is rather a negative than a 
positive representation of the infinite. 

Yet, despite this twofold inadequacy, both of the sensible picture 
and of the conceptual image, our mental representation of the Triune 
God has a positive content.“ The concept of person, when applied to 
God, purified of its imperfections and limitations, conveys the idea 
of a subsistent spiritual self-contained reality, the ontological core 
of an I. The infiniteness which we must predicate of the divine Per- 
sons is the transcendent fullness of being which is beyond our con- 
ceiving. The threefoldness of Persons within the one divinity also 
expresses an objective reality: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are dis- 
tinct from one another, while subsisting in the one divine nature, by 
their mutual relative opposition.** Nor does the synthesis of oneness 
in nature and Trinity in Persons, expressed in their Triunity, involve 
any contradictory element, because unity and trinity regard distinct 
aspects of the divine reality: essence and personality, What and Who 


respectively.*’ All this is but the conceptual expression of the Church’s 


teaching concerning the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 
But does it not look like a playing with concepts, the play of a 
25 Cf. S. Th. 1, 2. 


26 Cf. S. Th. I, 30. 
27 Cf, S. Th. I, 31. 
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juggler who skillfully avoids every false step of contradiction but fails 
to reveal the secret of the elusive divine Triunity? Something more 
than this conceptual image of the Triune God is needed for a psy: 


chological encounter with the divine Persons. 


THE INTUITIVE APPROACH 

It is by way of faith and love in their unitive aspect as surrender 
from person to Person that the encounter with the divine Persons 
leads to the new discovery of their personality which constitutes a 
spiritual enrichment akin to and by far surpassing the gain involved 
in every intimate meeting of persons. Loving faith, we said already, 
gives new eyes and a new insight into the mystery of personality, as 
it does into the unfathomable mystery of the Three Persons in one 
God. Its new light somehow pierces or plunges into the twofold mys- 
tery of the Triunity, that of each of the Three divine Persons, and 
that of their unity in diversity. 

There is first a new understanding of the divine Persons in their 
distinction and personality.” In this intuitive approach Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, who take the initiative in the dialogue of grace, re- 
veal themselves as the divine Persons who loved us first and enable 
us to return their love. This is no more than a glimpse of their infi- 
nite reliability. But in this glimpse each of the Three appears, each 
in His own manner of existence within the Trinity; the Father as the 
answer to our need for strength and support; the Son for light and 
understanding; the Holy Spirit for love and enthusiasm. The Father 
is the One on whose all-powerful, changeless strength we can rest 
our creaturely dependence without afterthought, His omnipotence 
being the ready and watchful helpfulness of a Father. The Son, 
firstborn among many brothers, is He in whom the image and wisdom 
of the Father shines in full brightness and fills beyond measure our 
desire for knowing the Father “by connaturality,” by being remade 
more and more after the image of the Son. The Holy Spirit is He 
who is the love of the Father and the Son and who carries us along 
in the powerful stream of love that springs from the inner life of the 
divine mystery and leads back to the same unsoundable abyss. 

This discovery of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit does not spring 


28 Cf. Symbolum Toletanum, Denzinger, 19; or Symbolum Nicaeno-Constantinopoli- 


tanum, Denzinger, 86. 
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from a reasoning reflection on what faith and theology teach us 
about them. That reflection may and must have preceded, in vary- 
ing measure of depth and penetration, different for different persons. 
But all this conceptual knowledge is as it were condensed and swal- 
lowed up in the three whos, the three mysterious someones, who draw 
us by the current of grace and love to answer their initiative with our 
surrender. In this very answer, despite the darkness or dimness of 
faith and love due to the absence and neglect of conceptual clarity,” 
in this contact of mysterious knowledge and love the transcendent 
Three reveal themselves as the infinite divine Persons. We come to 
know, by the connaturality which grace gives, we sense, we learn 
from what we are living and experiencing, that They are the Rock on 
which we must build our trust and infinite aspiration. We feel we are 
safe in anchoring in Them our hope and our entire being: They are 
the changeless and immovable Three who are one infinite Love. Those 
among the faithful who live by their faith and love of the Triune 
God sense the fullness of meaning hidden in the names, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. And though unable to express in words what is in- 
effable in each of the Three Persons, they realize beyond words and 
concepts who They are for each one of us. 

Besides allowing us to realize in a sort of intuitive insight the dis- 
tinction and proper characteristic of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the 
eyes of loving faith lead to another discovery, that of the unity of the 
Persons or of their Triunity. It may be no easy task to formulate in 


concepts and words the mystery of their unity in distinction, in such 


a manner as not to leave the impression of solving a puzzle with a 
verbal distinction between relative and absolute reality in God—a so- 
lution which may satisfy the mind notionally but in a way leaves one 
unconvinced and without real understanding. But the insight of lov- 
ing faith, in the surrender that answers the call of grace, grants those 
who believe and love a sense of the reality and rightness of the mys- 
tery. They “see” that it is so, without hardly seeing how and why. 
Christians who live by their faith know without sensing any difficulty 
that the Three divine Persons are One God while being really distinct 
from one another.*’ They see in darkness, with the eyes of faith and 

29 Compare the dark night of the soul in St. John of the Cross, with, on the part of 


the mystic, the setting aside of every conceptual representation. 


30 As a matter of experience, the faithful believe the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
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love, beyond concepts, by connaturality; and their surrender sanc- 
tions and deepens the knowledge gained in their living encounter 
with the Triune God. 

Can we go further beyond stating the fact of this “intuition” of the 
Trinity and suggesting the approach to this insight? The common 
Christian experience rests satisfied with this more than satisfying en- 
counter with the Triune God, and does not try to analyze it or to ask 
a detailed account. Christians rest on the rock of their faith, and 
rightly so. They live by their faith, without reflexive analysis of its 
psychology. But we may mention in passing the striking confirmation 
of this experience found in the testimony of the mystics. No one can 
help being struck by the fact that so many of these privileged wit- 
nesses to the mysteries of grace build their spirituality, their theoreti- 
cal and practical system of the life of grace, on a Trinitarian pattern.” 
Some more, some less, but nearly all of them in some measure, speak of 
the knowledge and love of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, of the 
Triune God, and see in our sharing of the Trinitarian life the very 
structure of the life of grace. This testimony of the mystics confirms 


the psychology of our encounter with the Triune God. 


CONCLUSION 


We may conclude here this attempt at evaluating the meaning of 
the encounter with God. The analysis of the theology and psychol- 
ogy of what is the heart and center of the life of grace should help 
us to realize something of the depth of the mystery of grace. It should 
also have shown what hidden riches are brought to light in the per- 
sonalistic approach to the mystery of grace. May it also be an invi- 
tation to an ever fuller living of our encounter with Christ and with 
the Triune God! 


by a sort of connaturality given in the grace and light of faith, without normally experi- 





encing any rational difficulty about the mystery. 


31 As for example, Ruusbroec or St. Ignatius of Loyola. 





Mary is the Church and the 
Church is Mary because they are 
the supreme participators of the 
redemption form, the salvation pat- 
tern, which is Christ. 


MARY IS THE CHURCH 


QUENTIN QUESNELL 


THE STATEMENT OF Otto Semmelroth in his Urbild der Kirche,’ one 
of the earliest of modern full-length treatments of the Mary-Church 
theme, is just as true today as when it was written ten years ago: 
“After inspecting the Church’s tradition, one can no longer doubt the 
truth of the proposition: Mary is the prototype of the Church. We now 
have to try to bring this truth into proper relation and order with all 
the rest of the mysteries of Mary.” One can certainly agree whole- 
heartedly with these words, no matter what reservations he feels 
obliged to make about Semmelroth’s later conclusion on the Mary- 
Church analogy (“typology” for him) as the fundamental principle 
of Mariology. 

If indeed in 1950 one could no longer doubt about the truth of this 
analogy, what is to be said today? For our insights into the treasures 


of tradition have continued to multiply, and the facts to be collected. 


Especially has Scripture itself been revealing its secrets, so that what 


were a few years ago merely shrewd guesses as to Mary-Church in the 
gospel of John and in the Apocalypse have become practical certi- 


1 (Wiirzburg, 1950) p. 36. 
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tudes.” In addition there is the growth of a strong probability that 
the same will soon be true of Luke’s gospel-Acts composite work and 
perhaps even of St. Paul’s epistles. 

Let us begin this discussion, therefore, from the supposition that the 
facts are known. Let us take as commonly granted by scholars that 
there is an analogy between Mary and the Church, and that this an- 
alogy is presented in the sources of theology—Scripture, the Fathers, 
liturgy, the theologians. 

Moreover, without implying that there is not very important work 
still remaining to be done along the line of positive investigation, let 
us also agree that enough facts are already on hand and enough certi- 
tude about their significance to make it imperative for us to move on 
to that second step: “We now have to try to bring this truth into 
proper relation and order with all the rest of the mysteries of Mary.” 
The time has come for theological ordering, synthesis, and above all 
for understanding. 

But true theological understanding can result only from asking true 
theological questions. And, if theology is a search for understanding, 
the most important theological questions must always begin with a 
“Why?” The central problems of theology are searches after causes 
as steps to the Cause.’ For the object of theology is traditionally God 
and all other things insofar as they are related to God. Faith guides 
the search, both by presenting some of the facts to be investigated and 
especially by determining the point of view from which those facts 
‘why” of things must 


are to be considered. Hence this inquiry into the 
be carried out in the light of God’s revelation, His manifest, official 
and public dealing with man in history, transcending history. 

We can proceed, in regard to the Mary-Church analogy, to make 
such an inquiry. For, whether this analogy is a revealed truth or not 
(and the mere fact of its frequent occurrence in the sources does not 
really prove that it is), still, no one would deny that a full analysis of 
the causality behind the Mary-Church analogy will require or be con- 
siderably helped by the light of divine revelation. 

2 Cf. F. M. Braun, La Mére des fidéles (Tournai-Paris, 1953); B. J. LeFrois, S.V.D., 
The Woman Clothed with the Sun (Rome, 1954); ete. 


>Cf. Jean Galot, S.J., Marie dans [Evangile (Paris-Louvain, 1958); R. Laurentin, 


Structure et théologie du Luc I-II (Paris, 1957). 
* Cf. Bernard Lonergan, S.J., “The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas 


Aquinas,” in Theological Studies 7 (1946), 359-372. 
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Let this then be our chief question: Why the Mary-Church analogy? 
Why, in the light of divine revelation, is this analogy true and well 
grounded in the real world? 

At once we are confronted with the necessity for a preliminary 


t4 


question, perhaps only materially theological, demanding a summing 


up of the results of previous positive researches: “Precisely what is 


this Mary-Church analogy? What do we mean by it? In what proposi- 
tions can it best be summarily expressed?” It is about these proposi- 
tions, then, that we shall ask later, “In the light of God revealing Him- 
self and His plans, why are these things true?” 

There will also be a consequent question of considerable impor- 
tance: “What is the place of this truth in Mariology? What implica- 
tions has it for all the other truths in the field? And what, if anything, 
does it show about the place of Mariology in theology as a whole?” 

These, then, are the three questions we must try to answer: Granting 
that there is a Mary-Church analogy in tradition and in Scripture, 
what precisely is this analogy? Why, in the light of divine faith, is it 
true? What further light does it shed on the rest of theological truth? 

As to the first question: exactly what propositions are we to under- 
stand to be contained in the somewhat loose expression: ““The Mary- 
Church analogy”? Positive research has already discovered several, 
and further research, coupled with reflective analysis will perhaps 
discover many more. Still, all those in use at present, all the things 
which a theologian is likely directly to “mean” when he speaks of 
“the Mary-Church analogy,” seem reducible to at least one of the 
following five more or less classic formulations: 

1. Mary is the Church. 

2. Mary and the Church share the same attributes (Mary is the 
Mother of Christ, the Church is the Mother of Christ; Mary is a 
virgin, the Church is a virgin, and so forth). 

3. Mary is the prototype of the Church.” 

1. Mary and the Church imply and demand one another, even in 


their respective, historical reality (i.e., the mediated, incarnational 


5“Analogy” here includes only likenesses, not all possible relationships (e.g., “Mary 
Is the Mother of the Church”). 

6 For the importance of these first three propositions in the early Church, cf. especially 
Yves Congar, “Marie et l’Egiise dans la pensée patristique,” in Revue des Sciences 


Philosophiques et Théologiques, 38 (1954), 3-38. 
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nature of the Christian religion is such that it must have a visible, 
hierarchical Church; and that Church, in which man, under grace, co- 
operates with grace, needs Mary the coredeeming Virgin Mother of 
God).' 

5. Mary is the chief member of the Church. 

Our investigation will be made still easier if we can put these five 
propositions into some clear order among themselves, reducing them 
still further. Therefore, let proposition 1 “Mary is the Church” be 
taken as the basic thesis. Actually there are many reasons, too long to 
be detailed here, why, on historical, scriptural, and patristic, as well 
as merely logical grounds, this proposition would be looked upon as 
most basic among the five. 

Proposition 2 “Mary and the Church share the same attributes” can 
be taken simply as defining the meaning of the basic thesis. That is, 
Mary is the Church in the sense that she and the Church share the 
same attributes, that what is predicated of the one may be and must be 
predicated of the other. 

The third proposition, consequently, ‘““Mary is the prototype of the 
Church,” will be seen as an obvious conclusion of the basic thesis, 
Proposition 1, as defined by Proposition 2. For, if Mary and the 
Church share the same attributes, and if Mary, as a figure in history 
and in public revelation, preceded the Church, it follows that she was 
a prototype of the Church. 

That Mary and the Church imply and demand one another in the 
sense explained is a secondary, though direct, consequence of the 
basic thesis. It is secondary in as much as it also presupposes the 
“prototype” proposition. 

Finally, that “Mary is the chief member of the Church,” whether 
we consider the Church as sanctifying or sanctified, redeeming or 
redeemed, is the partial reason why the basic thesis is true. Because 
it is a reason, though only partial, it comes, of course, under the 
heading of explanation, and will be treated more properly and at 
greater length later. 

But before going on to our causal analysis, we could perhaps 
specify more precisely our analogy and our basic proposition. Thus 
we shall study the statement “‘Mary is the Church” in the sense that 





7 Karl Barth is frequently quoted in this connection: Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, I, 2 
(1938), 157 and 160. 
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“Mary and the Church share the same attributes.” And we shall try to 
discover why this proposition is true, taking it for granted that it has 
been a part of Catholic tradition. 

But is the proposition really true? Granted that it is found in many 
of the Fathers and theologians, is it meant to be stated thus without 
limits? After all, most people would hardly admit that Mary has 
absolutely every attribute of the Church. She does not have over four 
hundred million members; she is not intrinsically and essentially 
hierarchical, with the Pope at Rome as her visible head; and she is 
not a visible society, founded by Christ. 

Therefore there are limits. Yet, at the same time, we all know that 
Mary is the New Eve—with the Church; that she is Mother of men 
and Mother of Christ—with the Church; that she is the perfect virgin, 
most faithful bride, and spouse of the Lord of the Church, the one 
ark of salvation, the great sacrament, and so on, all with and in sub- 
stantially the same way as the Church.* 

By what criterion, then, do we spontaneously select various pred- 
icates for the two to share in common, and just as surely reject others? 
If we can express that criterion, we will have the inherent limit 
which we seek. 

Let us suggest for the present that the criterion might be expressed 
as follows: whenever we consider the Church directly and formally in 


her salvific being and destiny, we find that her attributes are properly 


applicable to the Blessed Virgin considered in the same way. Consider 


the two from any other point of view, and the attributes cannot be 
transferred, or can be applied only in metaphor. 

To put it another way: whenever we consider the Church precisely 
insofar as she brings God to man and man to God, whether we picture 
her as standing between man and God, distinct from both, or as par- 
tially identified with either of the two terms, we find that the Church 
can rightly be hailed in the same expressions as Mary similarly 
considered. The reason for this, and especially the interesting reason 
why we do not ordinarily advert explicitly to this criterion though 
we use it so often, will be considered later. 

We have just implied that the Mary-Church analogy, in the sense 
in which we are taking it, is not merely a metaphor. This too needs 


some explanation. Why is it not a metaphor? 


8 Cf. notes 6 and 14. 
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A metaphor is not just any predication which identifies two sub- 


stances or substantial natures not physically and simply one in 
reality. A metaphor is not even just “‘a simile, with the words ‘like’ 


or ‘as’ left out.” A metaphor, in the exact sense in which we wish to 
use it here, is a distinct kind of predication with philosophically sig- 
nificant properties of its own. It is the predication of one nature of 
another, made because the subject possesses, in a manner exceeding 
his own proper nature, attributes looked on as characteristic rather of 
the nature of the predicate." Thus I say John is a lion because John 
has, in a manner exceeding what I would expect of human nature, cer- 
tain attributes which are looked on as characteristic of the nature of 
a lion. 

It follows that a true metaphor is irreversible. One cannot say 
“This lion is a John” without a complete overturning of meanings. 
Nor is the difficulty here in the fact that one would be predicating an 
individual, for it is possible to say “This man is a Caesar.” The sub- 
stance named in the predicate must always be something immediately 
recognizable as characterized naturally and normally by some quality, 
some attribute, which the subject substance is here and now grasped as 
possessing in a marked and extraordinary way, over and above what 
we would expect of the limits of the subject’s own nature. 

Thus, if we say “The Church is Christ” or “Mary is Christ,” we 
have the proper structural elements for metaphor. For the Church 
and Mary, and anything else which is not physically and actually 
the eternal Son of God become Man, can nevertheless be called Christ 
if it possesses in an extraordinary manner those attributes which are 
commonly recognized as characteristic of Christ. And, when we pred- 
icate in this way of the Church or of Mary, our predication is irre- 
versible. We cannot say that Christ is the Church or that Christ is 
Mary except by shifting the meaning of the name Christ so as to form 
a new metaphor, or, by appealing to the mystical Christ, a real 
identity. The Church is the mystical Christ by identity. She is the 
historical Christ of Nazareth by metaphor. 

Now the classical formulation of the Mary-Church analogy is not 
a metaphor in this sense. For Mary is the Church and the Church is 
Mary. The formula is completely reversible. We do not say Mary is 
~®Cf. Robert R. Boyle, S.J., “The Nature of Metaphor,” in The Modern Schoolman 31 


(1954), 257-280. 
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the Church because Mary possesses, in a way disproportionate to her 


own nature, certain characteristics which the Church is well known as 


possessing naturally. Nor, when we say “The Church is Mary,” mean- 


ing the historical Church and the historical Mary, is this because we 
recognize the Church as an extraordinary sharer in some quality 
which belongs by nature to Mary alone. 

Rather, the truth is that from the point of view of their salvific sig- 
nificance both Mary and the Church share in an attribute which is, 
strictly speaking, proper to neither. This attribute, actually unnamed, 
by which one possesses the perfection of the saving God and the per- 
fectibility of man who is saved, belongs by nature to One alone, the 
perfect Mediator, Jesus Christ. Mary and the Church are the two out- 
standing sharers in that attribute. But it remains a property which of 
itself can belong naturally to nothing merely created, and therefore 
to neither Mary nor the Church. 

Still, this is not the whole story either. For if it were, it would 
follow that Mary and the Church are “like” each other. If John is a 
lion, because of courage, and Joseph is a lion, because of courage, 
then, in respect to courage, Joseph is like John. 

Now Mary and the Church are each Christ because they share His 
saving power and perfect sanctity. But we do not say that they are 
“like” one another; we say Mary is the Church, and vice versa. This 
we cannot say of Joseph and John. 

There are two reasons for this difference. First, both Mary and the 
Church are not just any two possessors of the “Christ attribute,” the 
“salvation form.” They are two outstanding possessors of it, indeed 
the two outstanding possessors. Each is singular in her excess of 
possession of the participated Christ form. Each is, next to Christ 
and in a way which does not require that we subordinate either to 
the other, supremely sanctifying and sanctified, saving and saved. 

Secondly, that special aspect under which they have everything in 
common happens to coincide with the special aspect under which 
theology and the theologian, and revelation itself as revelation, always 
approach and consider them. That is, the aspect of their standing be- 
tween man and God, what we have called their “salvific” aspect. 
their function in the dealings of God with man and the progress of 
man toward God, happens to correspond with the aspect under which 


theology, faith, and revelation always look at their objects. 
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Thus, while it is of course not true that from all possible pomts of 
view Mary is the Church, nevertheless it is true from the one point 
of view which theology as theology always must take, and from 
the point of view of revelation taken formally as revelation, For the- 
ology and revelation always look on and present their objects under 
the aspect of their order to God as Principle and End of all things, 
primarily of man, and of all else through man. And this is, as a 
matter of fact, the order of salvation. This is to consider things in the 
light of their salvific significance.’ 

To an outsider, to a mere historian for example, it would be enough, 
looking at the facts scholars have assembled, to say: Mary is like the 
Church under certain aspects just as Joseph is like John under the 
aspect of courage. But to the theologian, functioning formally as such, 
Mary will be like the Church each time he looks at her, and the 
Church will be just as much like Mary. All attributes predicable of 
the one, theologically speaking, will apply to the other. And this is 
conveniently and rightly summed up, and not by metaphor either, in 
the expression “Mary is the Church.” 

It is very much the same as the case of the chemist who so annoys 
us by repeatedly defining man as “‘a compound of x and y and z.” We 
say: “Ridiculous! He is ignoring the most important facts about man. 
Of course he will never discover a soul by chemical processes and tech- 
niques; but that does not mean that man is only a compound of x and 
y and z.” Still, it remains true that, for the chemist, a compound of x 
and y and z would have such and such properties. And no matter how 
much he investigates a man, he always finds precisely those same 
properties. His necessary and correct conclusions, as a chemist, are 
“Man is a compound of x and y and z” and “Such and such a com- 
pound of x and y and z is a man.” 

So it is in the case at hand. Mary lived on a certain street in Naza- 
reth. This is a fact, eternally true. But that it was this street and not 
some other has no salvific value that we know of as yet, and hence, 
probably, was never revealed. And if historians do or da not discover 


it, it is not likely to make much difference to a theologian as a theolo- 


10 For more on salvific significance and the following interpretation of the sacred 
author’s intention, cf., e.g., Karl Rahner, “Le Principe Fondamental de la Théologie 
Mariale,” in Recherches de Science Religieuse 42 (1954), esp. 481-483. Also “Nimm das 
Kind und seine Mutter,” in Geist und Leben 30 (1957), 14-16. 
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gian. Consequently we do not say that the Church lived or lives or 
will live on such and such a street in Nazareth. 

But Mary was a daughter of Abraham and of David, a fact not 
merely related in the course of the Scripture story but formally re- 
vealed. It is the sacred author’s clear intention to convey this as part 
of his message. Hence it is God’s. And so the Church is and must for- 
ever be a daughter of Sion. Although we do not yet understand com- 
pletely the real place of this truth in God’s plan, our theology of the 
Old Law is still so little developed, we at least know and believe that 
the Jews are God’s Chosen People, and that our salvation depends on 
our becoming children of Abraham too and our Church being the 
new Israel. 

Now we are ready to ask our question “why?” The most direct 
answer to any “why” is a formal cause."’ Why is a man a man? 
Because he has a soul, the form of a man. We have already indicated 
that behind the truth “Mary is the Church” lies the mutual possession 
of a certain “form.” Let us examine that form more closely. 

What is this form which Mary and the Church have in common 
when considered in their salvifie functions? It is not a “physical” 
form. They are not physically one, with a single act of existing. It is 
not the same “specific” form, as in man and man; though it more 
closely resembles this. Still it does not place Mary and the Church 
in any recognizable species. 

The form they share in has no definite name, but its outlines are 
familiar enough. They are discernible wherever there is question of 
man’s salvation, whenever one speaks of man’s approach to God as 
End, and of relations with God as the sole adequate Helper and 
Mover toward Himself as End. 

Nor is this form, which we called above the “‘Christ form,” exactly 
what theologians mean by grace, though it might often approach that 
which less technical writings call grace. It includes grace, certainly, 
but it is itself clearly not a quality abiding in the substance of the 
soul, It includes something more than grace and it is not purely spir- 
itual. Finally, it is not a share in God’s own life, but only a means 
and a step thereto; and it perhaps includes intrinsically the awkward- 


nesses involved in transcending the limitations of one’s own life and 


being in order to journey to God. 


11 Cf, Lonergan, art. cit., 363-364; also in Insight (New York, 1957), 77-78. 
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Perhaps “‘pattern” would be a better word than “form.” For what 
we are describing is a pattern, a design, which a man’s life and the 
events in it and somehow the man himself must assume if he is to be 
saved or to help save others. This pattern, judging from Scripture, 
has never changed since the first man sinned and mankind entered on 
an order of redemption. The elements which go to make it up have 
always included, on man’s part, goodness, love of God, trials, trust 
in God alone for relief from trial, agony, death and apparent failure 
—all of which must be accepted lovingly and obediently at God’s 
hands, in the firm belief and hope that, as He has willed and caused 
it all to happen, so He will make it come out all right in the end. The 
pattern culminates finally in resurrection or success out of failure, 
and resulting happiness, glory, or eternal life. 

These are the chief elements of the salvation pattern. Scholars 
point out how they are preached in roughly the same form in all the 
books of the Old Testament, and in all the figures, songs, parables 
and histories which go to make up that great collection.” 

And Jewish students, who so long pored over the sacred page, 
found that same arrangement of the same elements in the over-all 
design of the Sacred Books as a whole unfolding the story of their 
race; only for them the over-all pattern is unfinished, the salvation 
lies still in the future. This pattern is the story of how God deals with 
fallen man, and of the dispositions and actions required of man if he 
is to go to God. By definitely assigned steps, and through trials, 
agonies, and deaths, he must move toward complete salvation, which 
will come about only from and through God. 

This is how the Bible predicts a suffering and triumphing and 
God-among-us Messiah to come: by repeating over and over the out- 
line structure of God’s salvation. Thus all points forward to the One 
who, when He came, finally embodied all those elements at their 
highest and best in the one supreme exemplification of the God-man 
relationship, in the one perfect and complete Salvation. 

Today any Christian can recognize that series of elements as a 
picture of the cross, of Christ’s death and resurrection. Now that the 
great Sign has been given, the form once perfectly expressed in 
history, worked out in its fullness on the tortured and subsequently 





12 Cf., for example, John L. McKenzie, The Two-Edged Sword (Milwaukee, 1956), 
206-210; 237-245. Cf. also Congar, art. cit., p. 17, note 32, and references there. 
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glorified body of God, all can recognize it in its lesser manifesta- 
tions among lesser men. And everyone who would be saved himself 
or would lead others to salvation must participate in that form, feel 
it carved into his own life and being. 

We can call this form, then, the salvation or redemption form or 
pattern; God’s own appointed design for the life of man, fallen man, 
who wishes to attain God as End to be possessed. In a given moment 
of history, God spelled that pattern out for us as never before, in a 
way that would live and impress itself on the minds of all men for 
all ages to come, when He, having been made man, died on the cross 
for our salvation. We may call this form the form of the cross or 
perhaps of the Crucified. There is another and true sense, familiar 

St. Paul, in which we can say simply that this form is Christ. 

Many participate in this form, each in his own degree. The indi- 
vidual Christian is marked with it at baptism, and must try to grow 
into it more and more perfectly through his whole life. Those whom 
God loves most will wear it most. Those who are to have the most 
intimate part in the redemption of the world and to be themselves 
most perfectly redeemed, will also most outstandingly and visibly 
wear that same form. 

Thus the Church presents that form to the world in an always 
marked and outstanding way. Always she is militant, suffering, tri- 
umphant, all at once. Always she is beset within and without, yet 
is always rejoicing; dying, behold! she is always living. Always she 
is moving toward God, away from the world, living in hope and 
trust and faith in Him who is always saving her out of every trial 
and always purifying her in new ones which she, as a body, is 
always bearing with Christ in perfect resignation and great love, 
praying for her enemies and giving thanks to God. And this love 
she always expresses in the act of most perfect sacrifice, sent up 
without cease from her altars around the world. She is the bride 
without spot or wrinkle, perfect, beloved, yet suffering always, even 
as He, the dearly beloved Son and Victim. 

Consider St. Paul’s frequent references to her. He lives in the age 
of the apostles, to whom Christ has “opened all the Scriptures”; and 
he lives under the special guidance of the Holy Spirit “Who will 
teach you all things.” Referring to the Church at Corinth, at Philippi, 
at Thessalonica, he exhorts the Christians, as individuals, like him- 
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self, and as groups to grow up together into the fullness of Christ 
according to the same pattern, keeping the commandments, love, 
endurance under trial, patience and long-suffering, faith and hope, 
thanksgiving; looking toward being glorified with Christ as they 
have suffered with Him, filling up His sufferings for His body 
which is the Church.” 

This preaching of Paul’s, and his use of the Old Testament to 
support it, serves as model for the typology of the Fathers. From 
Paul’s treatment of the Church as Christ, doing in her agony what 
Christ did, and what each apostle does, bringing forth Christ in 
Christians, the Fathers approached “ecclesiology”; and they saw 
eventually its connection with the physical and moral facts of the life 
of the Blessed Virgin and with her own salvific role. 

She too was chosen, elected and pre-elected out of all mankind to 
be most after Christ what God wants man to be. She, most closely 
with Christ, brings about the salvation of men, and is herself, of all, 
most perfectly sanctified and redeemed. Mary then must bear the 
form in a supreme manner, manifested to the world. Sinless, loving 
and beloved, she too must learn to suffer, renounce, lean confidently 
upon the apparently afflicting arm of God and wait in confidence for 
her salvation. She bears this mark, these elements of salvation are 
found in her most perfectly: her perfect sinlessness from the first 
instant; her suffering coredemption with pierced soul; her unwaver- 
ing faith; and her rewarding assumption and glory, being called 
blessed by all generations. 

The partial cause of Mary’s supreme participation in this form is 
that she is to be chief member of the Church. As chief member, she 
is to show most what the whole body aims at and will attain to, and 
would bring each of its members to. These things have happened to 
Mary historically. For the Church, many of them are still in the 
future. She is the chief member, toward whom the rest of us struggle 
in order to receive, as she has, Christ’s pattern of salvation. 

All who participate in this one form, no matter in what degree, 
can, from the salvific point of view, be symbols and types of one 
another. This will include individuals, groups, historical events, 
sacred signs and sacraments intended to convey the same message. 


13 E.g., II Cor 5:7 ff; Phil 1:27-30; 3:8-21; I Thess 2:13-16; Col. 1:10 ff; etc. 
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This is why the index to Migne (Latin) can list seventy-four Old 
Testament figures for the Church and another fifty for the Blessed 
Virgin, besides another hundred names and comparisons."* None of 
these is as perfect and full to the point of identification as the two 
supreme instances, but every one of them does show forth the one 
form, each in its own way. The medieval tradition of reading so 
much of Scripture as applying first to Christ, then to Mary and the 
Church, and finally to the individual Christian soul, is amply justi- 
fied.” 

Scholastically speaking, then, the analogy of the Church and Mary 
has its formal cause in this redemption form, this salvation pattern, 
of death and resurrection, which may be summed up as the form of 
the cross, or simply as Christ. He is the one supreme exemplification 
or exemplar cause of everything else existing according to this pat- 
tern. Mary and the Church are the supreme participators of this form. 
They are, in Christ, what we shall be; Mary completely, the Church 
from day to day. 

Still, this form does not ever belong to Mary or the Church per- 
fectly as their own. They, like all other participators, depend for 
their possession entirely on Christ and His continuing influence. 
Therefore the efficient cause of the truth of this analogy is always 
God, acting through Christ’s human nature as conjoined instrument. 
And it is also God working at the same time through, as secondary 
instruments, the very acts and being of the sanctified and sancti- 
fying persons themselves. These persons present the matter to God; 
and the matter is their own acts and dispositions, thoughts and words 
and acts, bodies and souls, to be molded to the form of Christ. They 
present these, submitting and abandoning themselves to God the 
Spirit, Who thus and then inhabits, lives in them, working to accom- 
plish this end. 

This act of providing properly disposed material is a very impor- 
tant kind of instrumental cooperation, as for instance in the case of 
human parenthood. And, since it is indispensable, the man, the 


Church, in every age, must do what in them lies if the pattern is 
14 PI, 219, 672-674; also 247-250. 
15E.¢., Denis the Carthusian, Enarratio in Canticum Canticorum Salomonis, where 
each chapter of the Canticle is systematically applied in sequence to Mary, Church, soul. 
Opera Omnia, 7 (Monstrolii, 1898), 289-447. 
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to be worked out and salvation attained. They must face each situa- 
tion and master it by their own efforts, generously expended. But they 
must not trust in their own efforts for real success. For that they 
must look only to God. And when the pattern is complete, when dark- 
ness, suffering, and death have been successfully undergone and 
yielded finally to triumph, glory, and life, then the credit for the suc- 
cessfully woven pattern must be placed wholly where it belongs—in 
God’s hands. 

The end of all this? Ultimately, the perfection and fullness of all 
things in their return to God. Proximately, Mary and the Church 
work to bring men to assimilate this pattern of salvation more clearly 
and easily and surely. The analogy itself has as its proximate end the 
praise of the glory of His grace; the pointing of minds and hearts 
alike to the Prime Analogate. This is done when both Mary and the 
Church are seen as showing forth that one supreme pattern which 
they both fall short of, while at the same time surpassing all other 
known instances of participation and imitation of it. “Be imitators 
of me, as I also am of Christ,” they say with, and with greater right 
than St. Paul. 

Our third question asked about the place of this analogy in Mariol- 
ogy, its relation to other Mariological truths, and what light, if any, 
it shed on the place of Mariology in the whole of theology. 

Attention to the Mary-Church analogy has led us to attention to 
the salvation form. Now we cannot help but wonder if the whole of 
Mariology might not be seen as a study of the salvation form as em- 
bodied in Mary. The truths of her immaculate conception and life- 


time of perfect virtue, coredemption, assumption and reign, would be 


only the spelling out in grand and unmistakable terms of the ele- 
ments in the one great design, foretold by the prophets, living in 
Christ, and to be aimed at by every soul which hopes to save or be 


saved. 
This same design might unify the study of the Church in an eccle- 


siology which was strictly theological and focused attention mainly 
on the Mystical Body, “than which no more noble, sublime, or divine” 
name for the Church can be found.”* The image of the crucified and 
yet triumphing Christ would be traced in every single age and also 


16 Pius XII, Mystici Corporis in AAS 35 (1943), 199. 
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seen as stretching over the centuries in one grand design, the neces- 
sity for which has been built into His body’s human constitution."’ 

Perhaps every one of the standard tracts in theology might be 
viewed as a different approach to the one pattern of salvation, found 
now in Christ Himself, now in Mary or the Church, now in the sweep 
of all creation and the whole highly condensed history of angels and 


men. One tract might study its workings within the souls of men, 


from what dispositions it takes its rise, what affections it produces 
there, and by what great gifts. Another would analyze how it has its 
roots and its ultimate intelligibility in the triune reality of the one 
God who creates, redeems, and sanctifies as He does because of what, 
or rather Who, He is. 

Perhaps we can find here a tessera of true theological progress. 
Perhaps as long as we present and clarify doctrine which can be re- 
duced to these basic elements we are on the right track. But if we 
wander off into teaching that lacks this salvific significance, although 
we may be doing spadework for later theology, we may be merely 
lapsing into gnosticism. Recent studies in scriptural and “keryg- 
matic” theology would tend to confirm this." 

What of the fact that the norms under discussion seem to allow 
for a Josephology or a Joannology, or any other name-ology at all? 
Is not any man’s life salvifically significant and reducible to these 
elements, how God has worked out the great Design in this one in- 
stance? True, but to make a theological study of such a man, we 
would have to work from inside him, or rather from inside God. For 
we would have to know exactly what the subject of our study exper- 
ienced, how he reacted to how much grace in exactly what kind of 
temptations, and so on. This is the kind of knowledge and insight into 
human situations which will astound us at the last judgment when 
God’s ways are finally justified to men. But at present we have such 
knowledge of other men only when God reveals it. So far as we 
understand revelation at present, we have not been given that know]l- 
edge about very many. We are grateful to know what we do about 


Mary. 


17 Cf. Henri de Lubac, Méditation sur [Eglise (Paris, 1953), 175-203 esp. 
18 For example, Josef Jungmann, S.J., Katechetik (Wien, 1955), 291-315, and the 


references there. 
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sial, symbolic actions, heavy with 
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rations, adopted by Christ to sym- 
bolize and effect the sanctification 


of man, 


THE SACRAMENTS IN 
THEOLOGY TODAY 


MATTHEW J. O'CONNELL 


THE QUESTION: WHAT DOES “sacrament” mean to a present-day the- 
ologian, is not an easy one to answer. The reason for this is not a 
lack of sound understanding. It is rather that “sacrament” has be- 
come, in recent decades, a very rich concept, too complex to be ex- 
pressed, without danger of misunderstanding, in the once common 
definition: “an efficacious sign of grace.” Partly responsible for this 
enriching of our understanding of the Christian sacraments is the 
“return to the Fathers.””> Our knowledge of how the sacraments have 
been understood through the centuries has been greatly extended. We 
have, as a result, been able to regain or to revitalize fundamental 
insights formulated by the Fathers apropos especially of baptism 
and the Eucharist but valid for the whole sacramental economy. 

It cannot be said, however, that present-day theologians have thus 
far done justice to these insights and principles or developed a satis- 


fyingly structured view of sacrament as such and of the sacramental 


system. We are, as far as a speculative and systematic sacramental 


theology is concerned, still in a transitional period. The following 
pages, therefore, attempt simply to describe certain major orienta- 


tions in contemporary systematic sacramental theology. They do not 
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claim to present a complete picture of current theological thought 
nor even, in what is said, to speak for all theologians.’ 

The simplest way to understand and appreciate the contemporary 
development will be to begin by describing the emphases that were 
customary in the study of the sacraments from the time of the Council 


of Trent (closed in 1565) to the present century. 


I 


At the risk of oversimplifying and caricaturing the approach to 
the sacraments that was common in the centuries after Trent, we 
might describe it as follows. It was, first of all, centered on the dog- 
matic definitions of Trent. This means that the theological structure 
was being determined, willy-nilly, by polemic concerns. For it was 
Trent’s explicit purpose to concentrate on a denial of Protestant errors. 
In the decree on sacramental principles (as also in the decrees on 
baptism and confirmation) this polemically determined one-sided- 
ness is more in evidence than elsewhere. The reason is that in this 
decree, unlike many others, there is no discursive doctrinal synthesis 
prefixed to the list of anathemas against specific errors. Such pre- 


liminary doctrinal essays, even if they do not always aim at com- 


pleteness, at least aided later theologians, when dealing with sec- 


tors of theology that Trent had touched on, not to take the polemic 


intentions of the Council as theological norms. 

In any case, the general sacramental principles formulated by 
Trent in a series of anathemas are presented simply as an appendix 
to the conciliar decree on the justification of sinful man by God. 
Thus there is little in Trent, apart from passing remarks in the doc- 
trinal essays on particula r sacraments, to counteract the fragmentary 
and isolated character of these amathemas. Owing precisely to their 
polemic purpose the anathemas have their axis in the notion of objective 
sacramental efficacy. It was primarily this, as well as the existence 
of any sacraments besides baptism and the Eucharist, that the Prot- 
estants were denying. Thgy did not deny the sign aspect of the sac- 
raments. Consequently, Trent alludes to this only in passing. The 


1The most comprehensive effort at a systematic synthesis is the still incomplete work 
of Henricus Schillebeeckx, O.P., De sacramentele heilseconomie (Antwerp: ’T Groeit, 
1952). To this book all who are working in this sector of theology owe many stimulating 


ideas. 
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Tridentine emphasis on efficacy (ex opere operato) was to be taken 
as normative by theological treatises on sacramentality through the 
whole post-Tridentine period, down almost to the last forty years. 
The sacraments were, indeed, always said to be signs, but this fun- 
damental concept played no truly determinative role in the theo- 
logical scheme. 

The results of this almost exclusive stress on efficacy, with all 
else being regarded primarily as conditions of such efficacy, were 
numerous. Many priests, and the few laymen who might venture 
into the world of the theological manual, took away from this sector 
of theology the impression that Christian sacramentalism was in large 
measure a matter for the canon lawyer. Quantitative questions seemed 
to be primary; as a result, a certain casuistry, legitimate enough in 
its own sphere, crept in, and with it the air of arbitrariness and le- 
galism that accompanies a casuistry cut off from its ontological prin- 
ciples. More concretely: in addition to objective efficacy, the deter- 
mination of the exact “matter and form” (the ritual action and the 
accompanying, interpretative formula) became a central problem; 
validity became the primary focus of attention; infant baptism, de- 
spite disclaimers, became the model sacrament because it showed 
most clearly the objective character of sacramental efficacy, the inde- 
pendence of the sacraments from the inner attitudes of the recipient 
except as these were simply dispositions for grace. The long dispute 
on the kind of intention which the minister must have was largely 
carried on in this atmosphere. The treatise, with its fundamentally 
rather mechanistic viewpoint, was crowned by a discussion of the 
nature of sacramental causality in which the proper being of the sac- 
raments as symbolic actions was left out of consideration. 

A second result of the stress on efficacy was a double paradox in 
regard to the effect of the sacrament. The first was this: grace is 
effected by the sacrament, yet it was very difficult, once efficacy was 
isolated from the sign aspect of the sacrament, to grasp the intelli- 
gibility of specifically sacramental grace. This latter was usually said 
to consist of sanctifying grace, or “common” grace: a basic grace 
that justifies and sanctifies man, and is everywhere and always abso- 
lutely the same, plus—what? Some theologians said the extra some- 
thing was a right to further actual graces that would be needed to 
fulfill the obligations and attain the ends to which each sacrament 
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committed one. This solution meant that the specifically new reality 
of sanctification was exclusively of the juridical order. It meant, 
further, that a right was being given to that to which every man al- 
ready had a right, once he was baptized or otherwise justified. Other 
theologians proposed, to explain the extra something, various kinds 
of new supernatural habits; but each of these theories fell down be- 
fore the fact that the purposes of any such habits were already to be 
attained by sanctifying grace itself and by the theological and moral 
virtues. 

The second paradox was that attention was focused on the iso- 
lated individual, since he is properly and immediately the one sanc- 
tified, yet practically nothing was said of the role of this individual 
who in the sacramental action encounters God reconciling the world 
to Himself in Christ. All attention was necessarily turned, by rea- 
son of the starting point of the discussion, namely, the objective ef- 
ficacy of the sacrament, to the denial of any contribution by the recip- 
ient and his merits to this efficacy. The recipient needs only be dis- 
posed—the very word “disposed” betrays the causal viewpoint, and 
shows that he is being considered simply as the passive recipient of 
the objectively efficacious sacrament. Beyond this, there was perhaps 
a brief word on the recipient’s need of an intention as one of the con- 





ditions for the valid reception of a sacrament that somehow seemed 
to exist “out there”; and some notations on what his dispositions 
ought concretely to be. 

The third large result of the Tridentine polemic stress on efficacy, 
when erected into the basic principle of a theological synthesis, was 
a certain number of omissions. In the treatise nothing was said of 
the role of the Church in the constitution of the sacraments; of the sig- 
nificance of the minister’s intention which, once grasped, would not 
indeed have necessarily resolved the old dispute about what precisely 
he must intend to do but would have undercut this dispute and re- 
duced it to its proper proportions; of the role of the recipient in the 
very constitution of the sacramental action. Nothing was said, either, 
of the sacraments as symbolic actions of Christ in His Church; as 
symbolic actions whereby the Church expresses what it is, namely 
the community of men who live in Christ (this chiefly in the sacra- 
mental sacrifice) and the effective visible continuation through time 
of the salvific will of God that was made definitively present in 
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the world in the redemptive Incarnation; as symbolic actions, finally, 
whereby the Church also constitutes itself, ever renews itself through 
time as the hierarchically organized, socially structured commu- 
nity of those who answer the call to a supernatural destiny in Christ. 

It is precisely on all these more or less neglected aspects of the 
Christian sacraments that several factors have, in the last two gener- 
ations, focused theological attention and made possible the regain- 
ing of a fuller, more balanced view of the sacramental order. We 
have been in process of regaining and developing the patristic view 
of sacrament: specifically, the view of St. Augustine, which remained 
vital in Western theology until into the Middle Ages. In the thirteenth 
century we find the Augustinian insights being deepened and incor- 
porated by St. Thomas in his Summa into an extraordinarily rich 
structure of sacramental principles. Among the factors in this re- 
covery two stand out. The first is the liturgical movement which 
turned attention to three points. The very concern with the liturgy, 
recalling the theologian to the living source of data for theological 
reflection on the sacraments, brought home the fundamental fact 
that the sacraments are, first of all, symbolic actions. They are not 
things, nor actions in the abstract, but significative or symbolizing 
actions constituted here and now by the minister and the recipient 
in their distinct but complementary roles. The phrase “first of all” 
is used deliberately. For the efficacy of the sacraments is a strictly 
mysterious reality, and to get any understanding of it the theologian 
must look first to what is directly accessible to him, the human reality 
of symbolic action, which God has chosen to make the bearer of su- 
pernatural significance and efficacy. 

The liturgical movement also highlighted the ecclesial dimension 
of the sacraments. The sacraments are ecclesial in a double sense. 
First, they are administered by the Church as her sacraments and, 
consequently, they give expression to what the Church is. Second, 
their immediate effect is to give to the individual recipient a series 
of “situations in the Church,” as it were, wherein he is sanctified 
and whereby either the Church is given its juridico-hierarchic struc- 
ture (baptism, orders) or certain fundamental mysteries and states 
of Christ are continued in His mystical Body. 

The final point emphasized by the liturgical movement is that the 


ministerial sacramental actions of the Church are acts of cult in 
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which Christ is the chief Priest, prolonging the worship He began on 
earth, and in which He sanctifies men, applying to them the assimi- 
lative power of His earthly mysteries. 

The second major factor in the renewal of sacramental theology 
has been a double insistence concerning grace, fostered by the deep- 
ening of the theology of the mystical Body. Our grace is the grace 
of Christ, in the sense that Christ not only merited all grace in the 
present economy of salvation, but is also the exemplar and the ef- 
fective-instrumental cause of this grace through the mysteries of His 
life, death, and resurrection. Grace is, secondly, not a thing: it is, 
on God’s side, the gift of God communicating Himself to man, and, 
on man’s side, the transformation of his person in response to the new 
presence of God, a transformation in which he is configured to Christ 
in whose grace and whose response to God he now participates. 

If we bring together these various threads and interests, we might 
describe a Christian sacrament as a symbolic action whereby Christ 
continues in and through His Church the perfect cult of His earthly 
mysteries and whereby He sanctifies His members, configuring them 
to Himself and by that very fact dynamically ordering them to the 
fulfillment of salvation in the vision of God. 

Even this incomplete description shows a sacrament to be a many- 
sided reality. There is, however, a central concept which enables us 
to organize and synthesize all the various aspects of a sacrament: the 
concept of symbolic action. Here sacramental theology can benefit, 
and has already begun to benefit, by the extensive interest in symbol- 
ism in other disciplines: in philosophical anthropology; in experi- 
mental and depth psychology; in literary criticism. About this cen- 
tral concept it seems possible to develop a synthesis of sacramental 
principles which would neglect nothing of what was canonized by 
Trent and developed during the post-Tridentine period, but would 
also take into account the insights gained or regained during recent 


decades. 


II 
Properly to understand the sacraments as symbolic actions which are 
cultic as well as sanctifying, and sanctifying because cultic, we need 


to see them as part of a larger “sacramental” order which is coex- 
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tensive with the economy of salvation realized through Christ and 
the Church. The sacramental principle, the effective and operative 
presence of divine salvific reality under the veil of created symbols, is 
realized in three interrelated ways: in Christ the incarnate Word, 
in the Church as the mystical Body, and in the sacraments in the 
narrower sense of the word, that is, in symbolic ritual actions.’ 
First, in Christ the incarnate Word. Because of the hypostatic 
union with the Word, the humanity of Christ, as manifested and in- 
terpreted to us by its activity and by the word-revelation of Christ 
Himself, is the visible sign of God present in the world as Saviour. 
It is, moreover, the effective sign. From the first moment of the In- 
carnation on, God is already beginning to sanctify the human race 
and has already committed Himself to the consummation of redemp- 
tion through the passion, death and resurrection of the Son. The 
humanity of Christ is thus the visible and effective sign of the pres- 
ence in the world of the salvific will of God. We may express this 
same idea in another way: the humanity of Christ is the sign of the 
new and definitive covenant, effectively offered to humanity in the 
person of God Himself, irrevocably united to a human nature. Such 
an offering of covenant means, concretely, God’s invitation to, His 
demand for, love and fidelity from the human race which Christ 
represents. By such love and fidelity alone can mankind be saved. 
The response to this gracious divine love is perfect on the part of 
Christ. All His human actions, from the beginning of His incarnated 
existence, proceed in the spirit expressed in Hebrews 10:5-7: The 
Son of God enters the world and says, “Behold, I come to do Thy 
will, O God.” Here is the response of love and obedience, rendered 
to the Father by Christ who loves and obeys not for Himself alone 
but in the name and person of all men. These He draws to Himself 
in His all-embracing knowledge and love, and assumes them into His 
own filial relationship to the Father. In other words, Christ’s human- 
ity and its activity are, to the eyes of faith, the visible and effective 
2 The following section owes much, for ideas and for formulations, to the work of 
H. Schillebeeckx, mentioned earlier, and to his article “Sakramente als Organe der 
Gottesbegegnung,” in Fragen der Theologie heute (edd. J. Feiner, J. Triitsch, and F. 
Béckle; Einsiedeln: Benzinger, 1957). This article is a summary presentation of his 
book, De Christusontmoeting als Sacrament van de Godsontmoeting (Antwerp: ’T Groeit, 


1958; to appear in German in late 1960), which, in turn, is a sketch of the as yet 


unpublished second volume of his major work. 
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symbol, the sacrament, of a double reality. They are the sacrament 
of the descent of grace in the form of reconciliation and covenant 
graciously offered by God. They are the sacrament, too, of human- 
ity’s perfect worship, of its complete and perfect union with God, 
mankind’s Creator, Lord and Blessedness, and of the ratification by 
Christ, as Head of the race, of the covenant offered to mankind. 

In the divine plan it was the mysterious will of the Father that 
reconciliation and redemption should be accomplished through the 
blood of His Son. The sacrifice of the cross is the necessary climax 
of Christ’s mission. It is in this moment, too, that Christ’s humanity 
becomes most perfectly a visible and effective symbol, a sacrament. 
For His death and resurrection are the complete symbolic expression 


of both the movements already described, that is, of the descent of 


grace and of the redemptive response of Christ in worship.* It is the 


most eloquent revelation of the descent of grace, that is, of the divine 
salvific mercy, of the Father’s will to save us, which is at the origin 
of our redemption: for on the cross God gave His own Son that no 
one might perish. It is, at the same time, the unsurpassable expres- 
sion, namely, sacrifice, of Christ’s worship and of His acceptance of 
the covenant: for He seals His loving obedience and ratifies the cove- 
nant in His own blood. Finally, and precisely because it is the act of 
perfect worship, of filial love and obedience, the sacrifice of the cross 
is the act most symbolic of, and effective of, our redemption. 

The second realization of that sacramental principle which was 
established in the Incarnation as a fundamental principle of the Chris- 
tian economy of salvation, is the Church. 

The salvation of every man depends on his attaining union with 
the humanity of Christ the Saviour. This union is the work of faith 
and charity. But for those who with faith and love approached the 
mortal Christ on earth union with Him had a special dimension. 
For them, the encounter with the visible Christ was an encounter with 
God in person, with the invisible God through the medium of the vis- 
ible humanity of God. And it was an effective encounter. Its eff- 
cacy indeed required the faith and love of those who came into con- 
tact with Christ, but it was nonetheless an efficacy mediated through 


8TIs there any need to insist, after what has been said in the last two paragraphs, that 
“symbol” is not to be opposed to “reality”? The human nature of Christ is no less real 


for being a symbol, but also no less symbolic for being real. 
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the visible gestures and words of Christ, as He worked miracles, 
forgave sins, called men to discipleship. There was thus made pos- 
sible for Christ’s contemporaries a sacramental encounter in a very 
privileged sense of the word “sacrament.” There was possible for 
them a salvific encounter with the invisible divine world, not only 
in and through the visible creation of God, but in and through visible 
creation assumed into the person of the Word of God Himself. 

A similar encounter with God has been made possible for later 
generations through the Church. The Church, in H. de Lubac’s phrase, 
is the sacrament of Christ, as Christ is the sacrament of God. There is 
indeed no hypostatic union between Christ and the Church as there 
is between humanity and divinity in Christ. But the same effective 
symbolic function that belongs to Christ’s humanity by reason of the 
hypostatic union is shared in by the Church, by reason of the supra- 
moral, ontological union that exists between Christ and the Church, 
His mystical Body and His Bride. It is in this sense that the Church 
is the prolongation of Christ and even, if we use the word in a lim- 
ited and analogous sense, the “incarnation” of Christ. The Church, 
that is, is the visible and effective sign of the presence in the world 
of that divine salvific mercy which reconciled the world to Itself in 
Christ. The Church is the visible sign, in human history, of redemp- 
tion accomplished, and the effective sign of its communication to men. 

All this the Church is by its very being, as this is known by faith. 
To reach the individual, however, the Church must as it were actual- 
ize itself as the medium of salvation. This it does in all its proper 
activities, for these are all in one or other fashion, directly or indi- 
rectly, sanctifying. But it is in the seven sacraments, the third and 
final realization of the sacramental principle, that the Church most 
fully actualizes itself as sanctifying. When this happens, the Church, 
formally as the sign and medium of salvation, encounters the in- 
dividual, and in this encounter with the Church the individual encoun- 
ters Christ, and God in Christ. 

One facet of this sanctifying encounter of Church and man must not 
be overlooked. Just as Christ redeemed and sanctified the race in 
principle by His perfect cult, so the Church exercises‘ her role as 
sanctifier precisely insofar as she exercises her cultic role. The seven 
sacramental rites are part of the Church’s public worship, that is, the 
worship of the people of God, in union with Christ, the first though in- 
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visible Priest. The Church in her liturgy “sacramentalizes,” that is, 
gives visible historical expression to, the cult of Christ, in a memorial of 
the “mysteries of His flesh,” particularly of His death and resurrec- 
tion. These mysteries are celebrated no less, though differently, in the 
sacraments and the divine office than in the sacramental sacrifice of 
the Eucharist. To put the matter briefly: in the sacraments, it is 
insofar as Christ in and through the Church renders symbolically and 
really present the love and obedience once rendered visible on the 
cross, that He brings the fruits of redemption to individual men 


through the ministry of the Church. 


Ill 


Against this background of the sacramental structure of redemption 
and the Church a theology of Christian sacramentality as embodied 
in the seven sacraments can be developed. In the sacraments we are 
concerned with social cultic acts of Christ, done in and through His 
Church. In and through these acts He applies the value and efficacy 
of His redemptive mysteries to the individual members of the Church. 
This means that the starting point for a theology of sacrament will 
be the nature of sacrament as a symbolic activity of the Church. The 
following paragraphs attempt simply to sketch, again without pre- 
tense at completeness, some broad lines along which a theology of 
sacrament is being developed; the complete treatise does not yet 


exist, and probably cannot yet be written at the present time. 


SACRAMENTAL RELIGION 


What is today often called “sacramental” religion, is not a uniquely 


Christian thing, but a universal phenomenon, founded in the religious 


and social psychology of man as an incarnate spirit living in a world 


with other men. Material things are for man the natural and spon- 


taneous means of interpreting his religious experiences, not only to 
others but also, and first of all, to himself. He uses corporeal reality, 
including primarily his own corporeal self, to give symbolic expres- 
sion to realities of a higher order. Instead of corporeal “reality,” we 
ought properly and specifically to speak of corporeal human actions, 
in which objects distinct from man’s own’ body may or may not be 
used. These actions are sign-actions, and they are the medium in 
which interior religious experience expresses itself and comes to 
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full consciousness of itself. When this activity is social, it will almost 
inevitably be codified, and so we have “ritual” in the proper sense. 
Such codification is by no means an arbitrary thing, nor are ritual 
prescription and individual spontaneity to be simply opposed. Other- 
wise we could not account for the fact that certain symbolic gestures 
and the symbolic use of certain natural objects tend to be universal, 
either absolutely or at least within large cultural complexes, The 
universality of certain patterns of symbolic religious expression has 
been brought home to us by the comparative history of religions, in 
the work, for example, of Mircéa Eliade. And we have learned how 
deeply rooted in man these symbolisms are, thanks to the psycholog- 
ica] investigations of C. G. Jung and his school, where the data ac- 
cumulated are of great value, independently of the validity of Jung’s 
theories. 

Such symbolic religious actions give expression to man’s conception 
of God and of his relationship to Him. Ultimately they express man’s 
desire for communion with whatever “god” he believes in; they voice 
a self-giving which is an active receptiveness, or, in our own traditional 
terms, they express man’s sense of dependence on a supreme being, 
in its various aspects of adoration, thanksgiving, repentance, petition. 


SIGNS OF ECCLESIAL FAITH 

In the Christian sacraments, as indeed in all the liturgical activity 
of the Church, we are dealing with symbolic activities that give ex- 
pression to the Church’s religious faith. In them the Church attests, 
and exercises, its fundamental function of continuing the worship of 
God initiated by Christ. It attests, too, its knowledge that it depends 
entirely on God for that sanctification and salvation of its members 
at which its worship also aims. A liturgical act is a social cultic act 
of petition by and for the Church; whatever be its outward shape and 
verbal formula, a liturgical act is always a profession of faith in 
God and a prayer for sanctification. In the Christian liturgy, “faith” 
is, of course, not simply a belief founded in natural religious exper- 
ience. It is fides ex auditu, faith in response to the word of the Self- 
revealing God, and what is prayed for with faith is a supernatural 
sanctification, a transcpndent union with God in Christ. 

What has so far been said of symbolic action and the role of faith 
might be called the natural and Christian substructure of the Church’s 
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sacramental life in the narrower sense of the word “sacrament,” 
and it cannot be overlooked in attempting to understand the seven 


sacraments, 


SYMBOLS OF GRACE 


When we concentrate on the seven sacraments as seven privileged 
forms of Christian ecclesial symbolic activity, an important note, 
specific to the seven sacraments, catches our attention. 

Any external gesture or verbal formula can be the expression of 
man’s interior supernatural religious experiences—a genuflection, a 
raising of his hands to God, any attitude of prayer, any set of words. 
What is proper to the sacraments as symbolic actions is, first of all, that 
not only are they a prayer, but they also symbolize that inner sanctifica- 
tion for which man prays. “The sacraments signify grace.” It would 
be better, in this classical formula, to speak of “‘symbolizing” instead 
of “signifying.” The word “sign” has been debased and calls to mind 
the image of a signal of some kind or at best of a printed placard or 
billboard. “Sign” thus understood cannot do justice to sacramental 
activity. 

When it is said that “grace” is signified or symbolized, grace 
ought to be understood very concretely. Grace is often thought of in 
abstract fashion as a supernatural quality of the soul. Such a concept 
is, of course, valid, and quite necessary for certain purposes. But if 
one restricts oneself to it, it becomes once again impossible to do 
justice to the sacraments as symbolic action. Grace is the ontological 
transformation of the human person and his conformation to the 
divine being, due to the self-communication of God to the soul. But 
even this statement is not yet concrete enough. It is true, but it is true 
of grace in any possible supernatural order and is not yet specified 
as the “grace of Christ.” In the present divine economy of salvation, 
grace is indeed the principle of the soul’s transformation and its 
conformation to God. This transformation is, however, effected 
through the configuration of man to Christ in whom all the virtualities 
of created grace are present and all the modes of sanctity realized in 
formal or eminent fashion. In His fullness all others share; from 
Him all other grace derives. 

What is proper to the Christian sacraments is therefore, first of 
all, that they symbolize the sanctification prayed for, which can now 
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be expressed as the configuration of man to Christ. Secondly, they 
symbolize grace, not in a purely speculative, timeless way nor even 
simply as presenting the object of the Church’s petition, but as “‘prac- 
tical” symbols. This means that they symbolize sanctification, but 
with the connotation of the divine intention actually to sanctify this 
particular human being, and to sanctify him according to the symbol- 
ism of the rite and in connection with the rite. In other words, a 
Christian sacrament infallibly symbolizes God in Christ offering His 
transforming grace and actually sanctifying this disposed recipient 
through the action of the Church. 

That any human symbolic action should thus infallibly signify God 
as acting and infallibly mediate the divine action is, of course, pos- 
sible only through the intervention of God, in the act of the “institu- 


tion” of the sacraments by Christ. 


INSTITUTION BY CHRIST 


What, then, is the significance of the sacraments being “instituted” 
by Christ? Such an act of institution is more than a brute historical 
fact, without any intrinsic connection with the sacrament here and 
now celebrated. To say that Christ instituted a sacrament means that 
the rite has its origin in His creative will, so that the celebration of 
the rite comes to pass by virtue of that will. More specifically, the 
relationship of the rite to Christ has two aspects. There is the historico- 
juridical aspect: the will of Christ, that certain apt symbolic rites 
should symbolize and mediate realities transcending all natural 
symbolisms and efficacies, is continued in the Church by the Apostles 
and their successors, and comes to the minister of the sacrament as 


the law for his will and the norm for his action. There is also the 


aspect of efficacy: the will of Christ is operative in every sacramental 


celebration. Since, further, the humanity of Christ became possessed 
of its salvific power through His death and resurrection, it is in this 
death and resurrection, themselves the efficacious symbol par excel- 
lence of the divine salvific will, that the infallible signification and 
efficacy of the sacramental rite are ultimately rooted. 

By reason of institution, then, with its double aspect, its double 
elevation of a natural symbolic action to a supernatural symbolic 
reference and a supernatural efficacy, every sacramental action of 
the Church is Christ’s action. It is His not only insofar as it is an act 
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of cult offered by Him as Head of the mystical Body in union with 
His members, but also insofar as it is an act of sanctification. A sac- 
rament might be defined from this viewpoint as a visible symbolic 
action of Christ in and through the Church, whereby He configures a 


member of the Church to Himself. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTER 


Given this relationship of Christ to the individual through the sym- 
bolic cult action of the Church, we are in a position to understand 
two points: the role of the Church in the constituting of the symbolic 
action, and the role of the minister. 

It was said earlier that the kind of religious activity we are dealing 
with in the sacraments is a symbolizing activity. The sacraments, that 
is, are not things “out there” but human actions which are both sym- 
bolic expressions of interior religious consciousness and symbols of 
the sanctification man looks for from God. This is simply to say that 
they are signs. It is to say that the putting together, in these signs, of 
vehicle, that is, gesture and words, and signification is first of all an 
interior spiritual action, and that the visible symbolic action is the 
expression, the result, of the spiritual action. Now, in the Christian 
sacraments, as was also pointed out previously, the signification is 
one that is accessible only to faith; in other words, the consciousness 
constitutive of the sign relationship here and now in a particular 
sacramental rite is a faith consciousness. Since, further, the sacra- 
ments are social cultic symbolic actions or the cultic symbolic rites 
of a community, the faith expressed in them is the faith of the com- 
munity, the Church. The sacramental action is thus the sensible sym- 
bolic expression of the Church’s faith. Because, finally, the faith of 
the Church as expressed in the sacraments has its origin and norm 


in the intention of Christ who conceived and determined and revealed 


the sacramental signification, it is this intention of Christ, mediated 
by the faith of the Church, that is given sensible expression, access- 
ible, indeed, only to the believer, in the symbolic rite. 

The Church, in turn, acts through her minister, The importance of 
his intention is that it is the link between the exterior rite and the 
faith of the Church, and ultimately between the exterior rite and the 


will of Christ establishing the sacramental signification. Thus a series 


of subordinated or mediated intentions informs the symbolic rite with 
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supernatural meaning and efficacy. If the minister does not need faith, 
but only an intention, an act of the will, this is because he acts simply 
as the Church’s servant in carrying out the symbolic rite which she 
wills whose faith and love do not fail. 


THE RECIPIENT 


The final element of sacramental signification to be mentioned is 
the recipient and his role. The anti-Protestant polemic of Trent and 
the post-Tridentine period caused the recipient’s part in the sacrament 
to be viewed simply in terms of causality. A man must remove the 
obstacles in himself to the sanctifying activity of God; he does this 
by having a certain intention to receive the sacrament and by cullti- 
vating certain moral dispositions. Intention and dispositions are 
conceived as being purely interior. If the recipient must manifest 
his intention and dispositions by asking for the sacrament, this ex- 
pression is viewed as something entirely antecedent to the sacrament 
itself and as necessary simply that the minister may know that the 
recipient is interiorly disposed. 

This picture of the recipient’s role is not entirely adequate. A 
sacramental action essentially looks to a particular recipient: it sym- 
bolizes and mediates Christ’s sanctification of this man. The person 
who is baptized is thus a constitutive part of the baptismal action as 
a sensible symbolic structure. Just as the minister’s sacramental 
action, if it is to be true, if it is to be what it purports and proposes 
to be, and not an imitation, must be the exteriorization and incarna- 
tion of a spiritual intention, so the same action as received by the 
subject, if it is to be true on his part, must be received not simply 
materially or corporeally, but precisely “sacramentally.” This means 
that the recipient’s submission to the minister’s action is not a purely 
physical submission, but is the symbolic expression of an inner spir- 
itual attitude, namely, his submission to the sanctifying action of 
Christ as mediated through the visible action of the Church. If his 
submission does not have this symbolic value, the sacramental sign is 
rendered false, and the sanctifying work of Christ and the Church 
is frustrated. 

The recipient’s role in the sacramental action is, however, not yet 
fully clarified. By the will of Christ the sacraments have a double 
supernatural effect. One of these effects is caused by every valid, 
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that is, efficacious, sacrament; this first and immediate effect is clear- 
est in the three sacraments which indelibly mark the soul of the recip- 
ient with a “character,” a mark or seal, a sign of belonging to 
someone. The second effect is grace; it is separable from the first, 
since grace can be lost though the character remains, and the char- 
acter can even be acquired at the time of the sacramental rite without 


grace necessarily being acquired. The reason why a sacrament should 


have two separable effects does not concern us here; it is enough to 
say that the reason lies ultimately in the nature of the Church as 
mystical Body. What is of interest at this point is that to these two 
separable effects there correspond in the recipient of the sacrament 
two distinct and separable degrees of self-engagement in the sacra- 
mental symbolic action and consequently in the sacramental process 
as a whole. A sacramental action can thus be either partially or wholly 
true, partially or wholly fictive. A man can, let us say, intend to 
receive the sacrament of orders and the priestly powers that the sac- 
ramental character brings with it, while knowing that he is freely 
preventing, by his lack of proper dispositions, the grace of Christ 
from transfiguring him. In such a hypothesis, his submission to the 
sacramental action of the minister is the incarnation of a sacramental 
intention. The rite will thus have that basic truthfulness which makes 
it valid, that is, makes it the symbolic medium of the divine action 
that imprints the priestly character and communicates priestly powers. 
Such a sacrament is, obviously enough, only imperfectly a Christian 
sacrament, for it is a partially false sign and so cannot be the medium 


of grace. 


VALIDITY AND THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 


Apropos of such a valid but “fruitless” sacrament, a final point 
is worth raising here. It will help us to appreciate more fully how 
thoroughly the Church enters into every sacramental rite and how 
the sacraments need to be seen always as symbolic expressions of 
the Church’s faith and love. The point to be made is that even a simply 
valid sacrament is possible, it would seem, only because of the living 
faith of the Church, the mystical Body indefectibly united to Christ 
its Head. What is meant is this. 

It was noted previously that in the descending movement of a 
sacrament as the symbolic medium of man’s sanctification by God, 
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the living faith of the Church plays an essential part. The Church 
mediates and prolongs Christ’s salvific will in the institution of the 
sacraments by her own living faith and by her loving desire to take 
this recipient into her life-giving unity, to draw him into that move- 
ment to the Father which is her life in Christ. 

But the Church enters into every sacrament in another role as well: 
namely, into the sacrament viewed not now from God’s side as it 
were, but from man’s. For it is always the Church that presents the 
individual man to God and Christ to be sanctified. She impetrates for 
him the salvation offered him in the sacrament. The sacramental 
action expresses her response to the divine condescension and her 
acceptance of salvation for this man who is about to become or already 
is her member. All salvation is, in a sense, offered and given to the 
mystical Body, inasmuch as no salvation comes to man except he be 
somehow united to the Church, the gathering of believers in Christ, 
outside of which there is no salvation. 

The vital role of the Church’s living faith is clear in the case of a 
child. Faced with the problem of how infant baptism could be de- 
fended in view of the universal principle that “‘No one is saved unless 
he believes,” St. Augustine came to understand the justifying power 
of the Church’s faith in this instance in which the human being is 
not, and never has been, capable of personal faith. This solution of 
St. Augustine was not a simple speculative hypothesis on his part. 
It was an insight that came from meditation on the mystery of original 
sin: “The child believes in the person of another, just as he sinned 
in the person of another” (Sermon 294. 11. 12).'In both damnation 
and salvation there is a solidarity between the human race and a 
Head. To the natural and supernatural solidarity of men in Adam, 
there corresponds the supernatural solidarity of men in Christ, a 
solidarity actualized for the individual in the mystical Body. The 
“other,” in whose person the child believes, is the Church, whose 
faith and love, unlike those of parents or sponsors or minister or 
bystanders, cannot fail. Within the solidarity of the mystical Body, 
created by the Holy Spirit, the Church attributes its living faith to 
the child, and by reason of this faith and love God sanctifies the child. 

It is true that the Church’s faith cannot draw down sacramental 
sanctification on an adult if he closes himself to grace and refuses 
to make the Church’s living faith his own. But such an adult can, as 
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was pointed out, have nonetheless at least a sacramental intention and 
thus will that the sacrament be for him in some measure what the 
Church desires that it be. Then God responds to the faith of the Church 
by granting to the recipient that preliminary supernatural gift, for 
example, the sacramental character, whereby the Church receives 
him, initially in baptism or in some further degree in other sacra- 
ments, into her unity, into a situation calling for God’s grace. As 
soon as such a man opens himself fully to the action of Christ, he 


will be sanctified by reason of the sacrament received. 


IV 


There are other important points that might be raised: for example, 
the precise relationship between the objective efficacy of the sacra- 
ments and the recipient’s faith; above all, the nature of sacramental 
efficacy and how Christ and the “‘mysteries of His flesh” are operative 
in the sacraments. But such matters are rather complicated, and a 
brief statement might be misleading. 

These, then, are some of the basic orientations in the present-day 
discussion of the nature of Christian sacramentality. This discussion 
has, clearly enough, profited greatly by the recovery, in Christology 
and ecclesiology, of certain patristic insights as profoundly meditated 
upon in medieval theology, and by a deeper understanding of the 
liturgy as an expression of the life of the Church. It was inevitable 
that sacramental theology should profit by gains in these other sectors 
of theology. The sacramental system is too closely connected with 
redemption through Incarnation and with the Church as the visible 
presence of Christ in the world, for it to be otherwise. 

Whatever be the reason for the development, there can hardly be 
any doubt that “sacrament” is today a richer concept than it was in 
the not too distant past. The sacraments are beginning once again to 
be seen as they were seen by St. Augustine and his Greek peers. They 
are symbolic actions, heavy with the age-old desires and aspirations 
of religious man, and adopted by the creative will of Christ to be 
symbols of the living faith and hope of His mystical Body. In them 
He offers to the Father, with and through the Church, the redemptive 
worship of the cross. In them He symbolizes and effects the sancti- 


fication of men, uniting them to Himself in His Church and through 
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this union configuring them spiritually to Himself, the Son and the 
Image of the Father. 

In such an understanding of the sacraments there is obviously 
much that requires further thought and clarification. There is also 
much that seems to carry with it its own authentication: it turns us 


at every point to the center and source of Christian life, Christ in His 


Church. 





The problem of symbolic commu- 
nication at the heart of all Chris- 
tian literature has a special com- 
plexity and importance for the life 
of the Christian today. 


SYMBOLISM AND 
KERYGMATIC. THEOLOGY 


HERBERT MUSURILLO 


TO THE CHRISTIAN THE PROBLEM of symbolism has always been a fas- 


cinating one: for, since the beginnings of Christianity the symbol has 
been an all-pervasive feature of his religious life. The area of dis- 
cussion is, however, a difficult and thorny one. The view I have been 


developing is that we have perhaps been wrong in the past to cling to 


either the modern concept of literary genre, which so heavily depends 
upon Western Rhetoric, or the German notion of Form, particularly 
from the work of Dibelius and the early Bultmann, in our approach 
to the Scriptures and the literature of the primitive Church.’ We 
must, I have suggested, work out a new notion of form based on the 
practice of the early catechesis in the East and the West. It is, as 
one may say, a kerygmatic form. This was, in any case, a more con- 
crete notion of form, as we find it in the daily practice of the Fathers 
of the Church. And this form of the kerygma would, in the last analysis, 
be a unique fusion of Judaic and Christian (or Greco-Roman) ele- 

1 See especially “History and Symbol: A Study of Form in Early Christian Literature,” 


Theological Studies 18 (1957), 357-386, with the relevant literature there cited. Cf. also 
the criticism of these views by Jacques Dupont, Les Béatitudes (2nd. ed., Bruges-Louvain, 


1958), pp. 18 ff. 
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ments. Further, it was suggested, this was to be set against the His- 
tory-Symbol scale in order to understand historical or dogmatic con- 
tent. No strict formal definition, therefore, can be given of the Chris- 


tian literary form save in a very broad sense: thus we have gospel, 


apocalypse, homily, edifying life, theological dialogue, and all the 


rest. The particular, individual shape of a work was the result of a 
very complex set of circumstances. Next, with regard to historical 
or dogmatic content, each work must be considered on its own merits. 
A typical example of the problem is Jerome’s Life of Paul the First 
Hermit, which was a cause of dispute even in Jerome’s lifetime; it is 
perhaps totally fictional, though it reflects the spirit of early monas- 
ticism, especially as it was understood in the West since the dis- 
semination of the Life of Antony. The biography of Antony, on the 
other hand, attributed to St. Athanasius, is based on actual history, 
however eulogistic and edifying it may ultimately be. 

The entire technique of the early catechesis was indeed based on 
a subtle blend of history and symbolism. The rules for instructing 
catechumens are laid down in Augustine’s De catechizandis rudibus, 
and we may find them implied in Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of Moses, 
his Catechetica magna, and his Commentary on the Song of Songs. 
The basic procedure was to sum up all of theology by way of a nar- 
rative called the historia (narratio): this would include the religious 
history of God’s dealings with man from the Fall down to the com- 
ing of Christ, concluding usually with an aecount of the Last Things. 
Interspersed with the various stages, or coming after the actual ac- 
count, would be the theoria, the symbolic explanation of the story 
and the application. The constant preoccupation of these catechetical 
text is: What is the meaning of the story for the catechumen? Moses’ 
crossing of the Red Sea and the destruction of the Egyptians, as Greg- 
ory of Nyssa reminds us, signify the entrance into the waters of Bap- 
tism, and the routing of past ways and sinful passions. The Western 
Fathers tended to be more immediately practical: Augustine explains 
that after the narration the catechumen must see that he is to put on 
the mores Christi, the virtues of Jesus. Many patristic texts can 
be explained by reference to this technique. It is at the heart of 
Augustine’s City of God, for example. Here Augustine tells two 
contrasted stories, that of the City of God and that of the City of Earth. 
For each he gives its origins and its Last End: the one culminates in 
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beatitude, the other in Fire and the Judgment. Despite the different 
aims Augustine had in view throughout the course of this rambling 
work, its fundamental structure is dependent upon the catechetical 
technique of narratio. 

The symbolic technique of the early Church, with variations from 
East to West, comes down ultimately from Judaism; and its develop- 
ment was strongly influenced by the Alexandrian school. The tech- 
niques of the allegorical method, which were first applied to the 
Scriptures by Philo of Alexandria, were again closely related to the 
Stoic-Cynic method of interpreting literature of an edifying purpose. 
How far Christian allegorical and symbolic exegesis was influenced 
by Philo,* and how far by the Greco-Roman or Stoic practice, is still 
a debatable question. And the controversy has been made more acute 
since the study of the allegorical and messianic exegesis which seems 
to occur in the Habacue Commentary in the Dead Sea Scrolls: here the 
prophecy of Habacuc is applied to the Teacher of Righteousness. In 
Philo, we find an adaptation of the nonliteral, or spiritual, interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures which were used by the Jewish teachers and 
are reflected in the Midrashim. For Philo, however, the spiritual in- 


terpretation is usually philosophical or ethical; and it is this see- 


ondary interpretation which Philo refers to as “type,” “shadow,” 


“enigma,” “mystery.” For Philo very often the spiritual interpre- 
tation comes into play when the literal, or obvious, one oflers dif- 
ficulty; and many of the Alexandrian Fathers follow him even to the 
rejection of the literal sense on occasions when they found it “not 
suitable for God” (ou theoprepes). This is the criterion of Alexan- 
drian exegesis, and it extended even to the West in the commentaries 
of Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome. 

It was from Philo’s sense of the “enigma” in Scripture that the 
Alexandrian catechetical school developed what we now call the 
fourfold sense: (1) the literal or obvious sense of the sacred text; 
(2) the Messianic, in which Christ’s redemptive work is foreshad- 
owed; (3) the moral or tropological, in which some edifying doc- 


trine is taught for the profit of the Christian soul; and, finally, (4) 


2For a thorough discussion of Philonic influence on Christian allegorical methods, 
see H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 24 ff., 
though he cannot perhaps be followed in his conclusions with regard to Paul and the 


early Fathers. 
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the eschatological, in which the mysteries of the Final Coming and the 
hereafter are suggested. Though the Fathers who, like Chrysostom, 
came under the influence of the Antiochene school, insisted more 
strongly on the literal meaning, still the possibility of allegory made 
the scriptural commentary or homily a most flexible and potent in- 
strument for the evolution of Christian dogma. Indeed, as we shall 
see, the earliest Christian poets instinctively seized on allegorism as 
a rich source of poetic statement. The tradition culminates in Dante, 
if he can be considered the author of the Epistle to Can Grande della 
Scala; for here the entire Commedia is interpreted according to the 
fourfold sense. 

But we may perhaps relinquish the problem of origins. Suffice it 
to say that symbolism and allegorism are at the heart of all Christian 
literature, beginning with the Gospels themselves. It begins, of course, 
with Christ’s application of the Old Testament to Himself: “starting 
with Moses and the prophets,” Luke tells us, “he expounded to them 
the Scriptures.” In this way He illuminated His messianic mission, 
following the technique used by Hebrew teachers and rabbis. Any 
further use of allegorism in the Synoptic Gospels is difficult to prove: 
unless, of course, we follow Pascal’s suggestion that all the healing 
miracles—in addition to their historic dimension—have a profound 
relationship to Christ’s ultimate mission on earth, the spiritual] heal- 
ing of mankind. Augustine, too, is taken by the image of Christ the 
heavenly Physician, whose surgical operation cannot be accom- 
plished without great loss of blood, His own as well as the patient’s. 

But in the strictly literary sense, we first encounter symbolism in 
the Gospel of St. John and the Apocalypse. In the Apocalypse, an 
account of a series of ecstatically induced visions, allegory is part 
of the total texture: the picture of the Lamb enthroned as in a royal 
court, the Woman crowned with stars, the Harlot of Babylon seated 
among the seven hills, the King and his warriors on white chargers, 
the glistening towers of the heavenly Jerusalem. It is perhaps more 
difficult to analyze symbolism in the Fourth Gospel; even exegetes 
do not agree on the line where symbolism merges into history, and 
there is much that is still hotly disputed. Even the figure of the Be- 
loved Disciple himself, around whom so many important events in 
the Gospel seem to revolve, sometimes seems to suggest the fervent, 
believing Christian soul, who is at the end entrusted to the love of 
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the Virgin Mother, Mary, who seems to stand, in a sense, for the 
Church itself. Most, however, would agree that the night which en- 
velops Judas as he goes forth signifies the Power of Darkness. Here 
we touch one of the recurrent themes of the Gospel: the clash of Light 
and Darkness. The inaccessible Light of the Godhead has shone 
on the world in the Person of the Logos; Darkness is the principle of 
evil, personified in Satan and manifested in the plot of the Jews to 
destroy Jesus. Again, some symbolism is latent in the gushing of 
blood and water from the side of Christ on the cross; the most com- 
mon view would associate it with the new dispensation of grace un- 
der the symbol of water as we find it, for example, in Isaias. Indeed, 
it is the water-grace symbolism that has been suggested, by Hugo 
Rahner among others, as the real source of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. The water symbolism is clear once again in the episode of the 
Samaritan Woman. Throughout the Gospel John chooses miracles 
from the catechetical tradition, but he treats them in quite a different 
way from the Synoptics. The story of the man blind from birth sug- 
gests the blindness-vision theme—‘“Blessed are they who do not see 
and believe’”—and the blind man’s final act of worship has an ob- 
vious relevance for the new converts of the Johannine community. 
The Multiplication of Loaves underlines the meaning of the Christian 
agape; the miracle of Lazarus’ raising from the dead might perhaps 
be understood as reinforcing the doctrine of Jesus as the Resurrection 
and the Life. The newly baptized comes forth from the waters of Bap- 
tism as Lazarus came forth from the grave. But here we are on less 


secure ground. Suffice it to say that the symbolic potentialities of 
John’s Gospel are still to be explored.° 

But the problem of symbolism in the literature of the primitive 
Church suggests a further problem, which it is here our intention to 
discuss: the complexity and importance of symbolic communication 
in the religious life of the Christian in the world today. For the sake 


of convenience we may divide our discussion into four stages: (1) 
symbolism and the individual psyche, (2) the problem of interper- 


3 See, for example, C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge, 
1953) p. 142: “The Johannine sémeion ... refers . . . to timeless realities dignified by the 
act in time.” For Dodd, every miracle-sign in John points forward to the great climax, 
that is, to Christ’s work of giving Light and Life by the historical act of His death 
and resurrection. Dodd, of course, is at the opposite pole to the extreme views adopted 


by Bultmann and his school. 
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sonal communication, (3) symbolism and the Christian imagination, 


and (4) the problem of symbolic theology. 


SYMBOLISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL PSYCHE 

Within the past few decades there have been two widely divergent 
techniques used to explore the mystery of the human soul: the various 
methods of depth psychology which have been the object of such 
violent controversy, and the more recent field of communication the- 
ory. It was in 1938 that Claude E. Shannon, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, discovered that electrical circuits could cor- 
rectly be laid out by using the formulae of Boolean symbolic logic. 
Within ten years he had worked out a coherent system, and in 1949 
with Warren Weaver he published the monograph which was to be- 
come the foundation stone of all future work, The Mathematical The- 
ory of Communication (Univ. of Illinois Press). Shannon himself 
has emphasized how much his theory owed to the work of Norbert 
Wiener in the field of ( y bernetics, but this would be beyond the scope 
of the present discussion. What concerns us more is the fact that com- 
munication theory, in addition to its utility in the construction of elec- 
tronic computers, has had far-reaching effects in every area of hu- 
man expression and communication, in every field in which language 
forms the medium of growth and development. 

Before discussing the possible areas of contact between symbolism 
and Christian philosophy and theology, it may be useful, by way 
of preliminary, to explore the basis of symbolism and communica- 
tion, that is, the complexity of the human psyche. 

The importance of symbolism lies in the drive that all men have 
to express their inner experiences and to communicate them with the 
outer world. Thus the complexity of the symbol in any age is a func- 
tion of the complicated drives and needs of the human psyche at any 
given moment in history and in accordance with the culture in which 
a man may find himself. Thus before treating the problem of inter- 
personal communication we must first discuss symbolism as an ex- 
pression of the individual’s needs. 

The clue to man’s psychological life is transaction. Biologically 


speaking, the individual is a selfish organism, moving, growing, de- 
veloping throughout its life span by a fixed internal law. It perfects 
itself by a constant despoiling of the environment, by a continuous 
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adaptation in accordance with its life needs. In this sense, each in- 
dependent principle of life is a law unto itself; so that, when the or- 
ganism expresses itself, it reacts upon its environment somehow in 
accordance with its internal drives and needs. Man’s environment is 
predominantly sociometric: he is psychologically orientated toward 
other men, with the result that the social dimension constantly colors 
and modifies all his drives and motivation. But physiologically and 
psychologically it remains true that each exists for himself, There 
is truth in the old adage homo homini lupus—a truth which Hobbes 
grossly distorted in the development of his political theory. But 
from the purely biological point of view human altruism remains 


somewhat of a mystery. 
In any case, by its very nature the individual human psyche is the 


autocratic control center that governs all transactions: it is the ulti- 
mate receiver, transformer, and transmitter of all the complex signals 
which form the continuous current of communication with the outside 
world. This continual stream of information is to the human soul 
what the blood stream is to the heart and tissues. With the constant re- 
lay of signals there is constant adjustment to the changing environment, 
and periodic feedback (or storage of useful information for future 
needs). Some of the incoming signals become conscious, others not. 
Predominant among the conscious signals—as opposed to stimuli of 
the automatic nervous system—are those which require the organism 
to make complicated psychological adjustments: those that involve de- 
cision and choice. Now to assist in making this decision the human soul 
has at its disposal a vast reservoir built up since birth: ideas, images, 
memories of pleasure and pain, instinctive and learnt patterns of behav- 
ior. The elements of this stock exist in various states covering an entire 
spectrum from the conscious to the unconscious. And all are tightly in- 
terwoven in what has been called an associative pattern. The laws of this 
vast spectrum have just begun to be discovered; and lists of psychologi- 
cal mechanisms have been drawn up. Some of the most frequently dis- 
cussed mechanisms—that is, patterns which seem to operate in the 
soul’s use of its psychological storage—are projection, identification, 
transference, rationalization, and the like. 

In reacting to this environment, man thus manipulates a highly 
complex organization which includes his conscious intentions, the psy- 
chological storage which has been the result of feedback, and, finally, 
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what we have referred to as his drives or needs. Some drives are al- 
ways present to a greater or less degree though they do not always 
demand immediate satisfaction. Of the more permanent drives there 
are the basic body needs for food, sleep, procreation; and the host of 
other human security drives, such as the need for love and respect, 
achievement, the need to grow in our understanding of ourselves and 
the world, and so on. 

But, it seems, the complex pattern within the human soul is never 
perfect. The dynamics of interaction among all these elements are 
such that, in certain men at least, there is psychological degeneration 
of the sort that prevents the psyche from adjusting properly to its en- 
vironment. There is, in short, human bewilderment, eccentricity, 
deviate and criminal behavior, neurosis and psychosis. Indeed, even 
the so-called normal individual, living today in the presence of a 
constantly growing flood of information, lives on the borderland of 
anxiety and confusion. But even Martin Heidegger, who has perhaps 
given us the classic portrait of Angst in the modern world, speaks 
with more coldness than sympathy. Heidegger is more like the aloof 
magistrate pronouncing judgment than the sympathetic beholder of 
confused humanity. He castigates man for his Neugier,* that effusion, 


dissipation, and distraction that is the daily life of so many men and 
women. What he overlooks, among other things, is the simple bewil- 


derment that all of us suffer from, the result of so many conflicting 


images, ideas, impressions. It is something like the electronic com- 
puter that has been fed simultaneously contradictory instructions. The 
machine breaks down. 

Particularly in the area of morals, many men, no matter how con- 
scientious and sensitively aware of their obligations, find life not 
only confusing but psychologically painful. Whether its source is 
the world within or the world without, all good men are sometimes 
immersed in an atmosphere of indecision, remorse, scruples or doubt, 
insecurity and fear—fear for ourselves or for those whose lives may 
be bound up with ours. Not only do we experience the Pauline con- 
flict: “The evil that I would not, that I do”; a sometimes more pain- 
ful and acute condition arises from not knowing what is to be done, 


or, after discharging what we thought was our duty, doubting that it 


4 See Sein und Zeit (8th ed., Tiibingen, 1957), pp. 170 ff. 
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was the best course. It is a paradox that the most fervent Christians 
are precisely those who are most tortured with that vice that has 
plagued the modern world, scruples. 

In the past, man’s highest activities, art, philosophy, and religion, 
have been therapeutic: they have attempted to help him adjust to his 


environment, and to reach an equilibrium wherein he would be at 


peace with himself and his fellow man. Yet today there is so much 


discussion of pure art, pure philosophy, and so on, that there is a real 
danger that these may become areas of specialization appreciated 
only by an elite. No science or art should become so autonomous as 
to be completely divorced from the actual needs of man within his 
environment. In particular, the modern Christian philosopher and 
theologian should be aware that not the least of his functions is to 
bring the message of Salvation to men of good will. 


This brings us to our next topic: Symbolic Dialogue. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 


One of the most fascinating of all studies is man’s attempt to get 
in contact with other men by means of symbols. In the area of inter- 
personal communication, a symbol is the manipulation of spatio- 
temporal media in order to express or communicate internal experi- 
ences in accordance with human needs. Hence they are used to trans- 
late psychic experiences into physical phenomena of the sort that 
would be received and decoded by other men. The symbol situation 
may exist in three modes: the gestural, which develops into music, 
the dance, and the drama; the artificial, in which solid forms or 
sketched designs are used to convey meaning; and the oral, or Lin- 
guistic, which is perhaps the most recent in man’s cultural develop- 
ment. A possible fourth mode, the electronic, may perhaps be the 
only way of communicating with rational organisms on other planets 
or galaxies; but it will then be merely an extension of the third mode. 
I have discussed the first three modes in some detail elsewhere. But it 
seems important to emphasize the fact that in the history of Christian- 
ity it is the first mode, the gestural, which earlier played the predomi- 
nant role. God taught His people in the Old Law by gestures, by 
dramatic parables, by striking rituals, and, above all, by the sym- 
bolism of events. These great scenes from the Old Testament, such as 
the March out of Egypt, the Manna in the Desert, the inscribing of the 
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Coiumen ‘ts on stone, and so on, were nothing less than dogmatic 
messages ‘c. -y of God’s special providence over His creatures. And 
as such wee the, used by the Fathers of the Church, especially in 
the theoretic exposition (theoria) of the sacred history. 

As a development of the gestural symbol and, in particular, the 
dramatic parable, we have the historic event symbolism of the New 
Testament. Events like the Annunciation, the Temptation, the Mul- 
tiplication of Loaves, the Raising of Lazarus, may well be considered 
in this category; for, in addition to their historic quality, Christian 
tradition has attached a certain dogmatic and doctrinal importance 
to these eveats in the order of revelation. 

Artefact symbols ard linguistic symbols are obvious from the name. 
Indeed, historic Christianity has had recourse to all three types of 
symbolism in its tradition, its liturgy and its theology. But the sym- 
bolic function of theology as communication we shall leave for dis- 
cussion farther on. 

The basic situation we have been attempting to portray is the 
relationship between two human beings involved in communication 
as Sender and Receiver. In this symbol situation the tension arises 
from the reciprocal attempt to achieve one or more of four aims: 
(1) to establish an intelligible channel for communication; (2) to 
express one’s ideas, feelings, and so forth, in accord with one’s drives 
and needs; (3) to attempt to influence the other to act in accord with 
one’s own needs; or (4) to attempt to arrive at some collaborative 
process for the mutual satisfaction of drives and needs. There are, 
of course, many variants and combinations of these basic aims. But 
in all cases it should be recalled that the relationship is a binary one: 
communication is from a definite Sender to Receiver in a definite, 
concrete context. Information is sent only so long as it achieves 
its purpose, or is mistakenly thought to achieve its purpose, and then 
it is broken off. The Sender will attempt many ways of achieving in- 
telligibility (technically called “redundancy” ) and of avoiding equivo- 
cation. But here two remarks must be made. In real life, it would 
seem, no symbol situation is ever perfect; thus symbols are by their 
very nature ambiguous. Secondly, they become more ambiguous 
when they are removed, by quotation, from the concrete context in 
which they originally arose. Removal in time and place can make 
a message completely unintelligible. 
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To sum up, therefore, our remarks on the symbol: it is always con- 
c.ztely anchored in space and time; it always has a binary relation- 
ship within the communication context; it is fundamentally ambigu- 
ous and liable to equivocation or error. 

Now in addition to the purely functional aspects of communication 
as suggested in the first and second of the four aims listed above, 
symbols are constantly being used by men to influence their fellows, 
that is, to cause them somehow to act in accordance with personal de- 
mands or needs. It has taken many centuries to learn that though 
stones and animals may yield to physical force, the highest human 
aims can be achieved only by words. In the Western world at least, 
it was the Greeks who first became skilled at the art of diplomacy, 
and the first rhetorical manuals were written by three Sicilian Greeks, 
Corax, Tisias, and Gorgias, who taught at Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury. In any case, the discovery of the power of the spoken word had 
deep implications for the future history of thought. But the exact 
source of this power has always remained something of a mystery. 
Gorgias and other Greek thinkers seem to have located it in some 
sort of magical spell that the trained speaker exercises over his audi- 
ence; and they connect it with the effect music and poetry had on the 
emotions and passions of listeners. It is in this way, they claimed, that 
words can heal the wounds of the soul, much as medicine healed the 
body, and music calmed the mentally ill. Indeed, whether or not this 
view really derived from primitive magical beliefs, it seems in any case 
at the heart of much of the didactic poetry which was so popular in 
ancient Greece and Rome. Literature, like music and medicine, 
should also have its therapeutic effect on man’s soul. 

But the problem of rhetoric or persuasion in human relations re- 
mains a puzzling one. Is it possible by symbolic communication to 
manipulate other men, to cause them to act in accordance with my 
own drives, needs, whims? And, if it is possible, how far is it desirable 
that we should do so? As for the first question it is clear that men 
can be influenced to act, but only, it would seem, when the action is 
somehow subservient to their own internal psychology, to their own 
ideas, desires, and so on. But what then are the ethics of persuasion? 
What means may we use in our communication to bring about the de- 


sired response? Let us consider the various ways in which this end 
is achieved. In the first place, there may be the simple presentation 
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of the case as it actually exists, with whatever emotional tone it may 
possess. When after this presentation no action ensues, we are usu- 
ally aware that our needs do not correspond with the dispositions or 
drives of our listeners; hence we go a step further. We first try to 
describe the situation in such a way as to make it appear to corre- 
spond to the existing needs of our audience. There is, at this stage, a 
certain distortion of the truth. And, if this does not produce results, 
we proceed to create in our listeners the specific drives that will issue 
in the desired action; we arouse emotions or passions, by our message, 
that can only be calmed or satisfied by the performance of what we 
want. This is the usual course, it would seem, of persuasive speech; 
it is the regular path followed by advertising based on motivational 
research: either show how your product satisfies a need—or else 
create the need. Now it would seem that, apart from the normal emo- 
tions aroused or evoked by a sincere discussion of needs, any pro- 
cedure that distorts reality for the purpose of moving men to action 
is immoral. The conclusion seems so clear as to be inescapable. And 
once accepted, it has far-reaching conclusions in all areas of human 
thought and discussion, in philosophy as well as theology: we may 
not distort reality for the purpose of producing results which we 


deem desirable. 


THE ADVENT OF CHRISTIANITY 


The achievement of Christ has produced a distinct change in the 
relationships among men and, consequently, in their mode of com- 
munication. The earliest apostles were by the mandate of Jesus mes- 
sengers or witnesses to announce the Good News (evangelium) 
to all men. Their message was, as we capture it in the first chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles, the proclamation (kerygma) that the 
Messianic Atonement had been accomplished by the Servant of 
Yahweh according to Isaias the prophet; that Jesus had died, risen 
and gone to His Father; and that all men should be baptized in His 
name and communicate in His mysteries until the end of the world. 
Thus, the primitive kerygma was a special sort of communication by 
those who had been witnesses of the redemptive mission of Jesus. It 
was not a coercion, but a simple, sincere message charged with the 
emotional conviction of those who had “seen, beheld, and handled 
concerning the Word of Life.” This primitive kerygma and didache, 
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the former to designate history and doctrine, the latter the moral im- 
plications for men, is the fountainhead of all theology and liturgy. 
Liturgy is the concrete cult expression of our adherence to the his- 
toric fact of Christ’s Atonement; theology is man’s attempt to dis- 
cover the finite symbolic means of expressing the implications of 
God’s intrusion in history. Theology will always entail tension, im- 
perfection, and constant growth in man’s struggle to bridge the gulf 


between revelation and language. 


SYMBOLISM AND THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION 


The specifically Christian form of communication will, as I have 


suggested, necessarily be cast into a unique mold. All of man’s 


psychic powers will be brought to collaborate in transmitting the 


Christian message in a manner that will be intelligible to others. 
Thus arises the problem of the various forms or modes of expression: 
art, the liturgy, theology, philosophy. To those men who have come 
under the sway of the primitive Christian message there arises a new 
set of internal drives and propensities; the organism, with its store- 
house of images, ideas, memories, and so on, has been profoundly 
modified. It is not to be expected that a man, when reacting to his 
environment in a Christian way, will be completely indistinguishable 
from all the rest. 

Insofar as symbolic communication is, in great part, the product 
of the projective or creative imagination encoding or transforming 
psychic experience, it follows that the imagination will always have 
a deep influence on any presentation of the Christian religious his- 
tory. For the Fathers and early theologians the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the imagination was a crucial problem; and it is a dilemma 
that is still with us. It is a problem that is not easy of solution, and 
one that will have wide repercussions throughout our theology and 
philosophy. But it may be said at the outset that there can be no ques- 
tion of acceptance or rejection: man’s imaginative creativity cannot 
be long checked or suppressed; it is a human drive that must some- 
how emerge and have its way. We can do little more than plot its 
course and observe its function in all areas of human life. Man must 
be somehow accepted as he is. What is, however, a more fruitful 
question is: Can we speak of a specifically Christian imagination, 


and, if so, what is its function? Is a Christian art possible, or should 
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we rather speak of an art that happens to be practiced by Christians? 
To this question I believe a more positive answer can be given, based 
on what we know historic Christianity to be. 

Even from the psychological point of view it would seem that there 
is, or at least should be, a specifically Christian imagination, one, 
that is, that has been elevated by Baptism into the Mystical Body, and 
has been impregnated by the truths, symbols, and liturgy of Revela- 
tion. However, the imagination of the artist or thinker need not al- 
ways operate in a specifically Christian way; and thus it happens 
that what Christians produce in the area of art, or philosophy even, is 
hardly distinguishable from the work of non-Christians. But the Chris- 
tian imagination, when it is working in its specific function, is con- 
cerned precisely with the tension, the polarity, which arises between 
visible, sensuous reality and the hidden things which have been re- 
vealed to us, between the phenomena of time and the substance of 
things hoped for. 

It took the early Christians some centuries to work out the possi- 
bilities of an art or a literature that could exist apart from catechesis 
and liturgy. Nonliturgical poetry, for example, had a most difficult 
existence. In the first place there was the problem of the adaptation 
of secular, pagan techniques to the needs of the growing Church. 
But why should the Christian write poetry at all when the means of 
salvation lay close at hand, in the Church and in the Scriptures? It 
was, I think, Paulinus of Nola who was the first to carve out a Chris- 
tian theory of art and poetry. His famous tenth poem, written as an 
epistle to his former teacher Ausonius, puts the early Christian di- 
lemma as well as it has ever been expressed. Ausonius, himself not 
too fervent a Christian, had urged Paulinus to resume his interest in 


poetry. And he replies: 


You urge me, Master, to take up again 

The Muses I have long abandoned. But why? 

Hearts pledged to Christ are closed to Apollo, 
And deny entrance to the goddesses of song. 


And he continues: 
Another force, now, a greater God 
Urges me, demanding a new life, 
Claiming of us a sacred duty. 
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But it is clear that, in the very writing of this new Christian verse 
he is settling the problem that vexes him. The very tension and con- 
flict that he speaks of is precisely the stuff of Christian poetry; and as 
Paulinus says finally: 

Indeed, what the eye sees is but passing; 


Invisible are the things that are eternal, 
Glimpsed only in spirit and embraced by hope. 


This then is the source of the authentic Christian artistic vision: 
the tension between the supernatural and the tangible cosmos 
in which we are immersed. Sometimes there will be clash and seem- 
ing contradictions, when the brilliance of this world’s light only 
heightens the shadow of faith, and all seems ambiguous and obscure. 
Yet, at other times the world of the Transcendent seems to comple- 
ment the visible, and the universe is seen as a forest of symbols that 
can only be deciphered by the eye of faith. This is the dilemma, 
buried deep in the unconscious of the Christian, that is the wellspring 
of any specifically Christian art, literature, or philosophy. Of the 
role of philosophy we shall have something to say farther on. But 
it seems clear, in any case, that if the role of theology is to express 
and develop in humanly intelligible symbols the message of Christian 
revelation, then it is the province of art and literature not merely to 
repeat these solutions, but rather to express the reaction of the Chris- 
tian imagination to the newly awakened conflict of human existence. 
Truly great Christian poetry, therefore, will often speak not of peace 


but of contradiction. 


THE PROBLEM OF SYMBOLIC THEOLOGY’ 


Theology is the reiteration of the primitive kerygma by the Mys- 
tical Christ in the concrete, developing context of time and space. As 
it reiterates and explains the Good News, the Church makes the 
message clear for the particular age and time. Her voice, therefore, 
the auditus fidei, is a continuous signal to the minds of men, at once 
communicating, preserving and, by that very act, developing the 


5 For an introduction to the problems involved, see Gerald Vann, The Paradise Tree: 
On Living Symbols of the Church (New York, 1959). See also the important article 
by Karl Rahner, “Dogmatik,” in Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (2nd ed., Freiburg, 
1959), III, 446-454. 
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content of the primitive message. The original communication must 
remain the same; and yet somehow there is intrinsic in the historic 
nature of man the propensity for development. But in the case of the 


primitive Christian message, we are not yet able to theorize on the 


potentialities for growth nor yet on the laws which govern this his- 
toric phenomenon." It is the task of the theologian to determine the 
limits and progress of dogmatic communication, and to explore the 
structure of revealed truth. The preacher of God’s word to the people, 
on the other hand, does not speculate or explore, he does not coerce 
or cajole: he is merely the Church’s messenger, the modern witness 
of Jesus, in the deliverance of this urgent message of salvation. It 
becomes clear, then, that the minister of the Gospel, as the preacher 
of the Word, must avoid any display of theatrical rhetoric of the sort 
that would ill suit his prophetic role. In the primitive Church the 
homily was more closely bound up with the Liturgy, especially with 
the catechesis, Though it is not so today, the ideal of the Christian 
preacher ought still to be the lovely vignette, preserved in Luke 
(4:16 ff.), of Jesus preaching the acceptable year of the Lord in the 
synagogue of Nazareth. Here there are no histrionics: it is an an- 
nouncement, a simple statement of the facts, Modern preachers of 
religion, influenced perhaps by the techniques of the modern dy- 
namics of persuasion, by entertainment or advertising media, even 
perhaps by political oratory, have lost sight of the symbolic mode of 
communication which is the proper role of the messenger of the 
Word. How far modern homiletic practice may borrow from the 
handbooks of persuasion and motivational research, is for the spe- 
ciaiists to discuss. In any case, the homily, so intimately a part of 
the Liturgy in the past, must be identifiably Christian; it may not be 
a Stoic diatribe or a political address. The preacher is always the 
servant of theology in mediating God’s truth to the people. He is a 
mere mouthpiece, a voice; and his message, though now transformed 
to become intelligible in the present, should not be substantially dif- 
ferent from the message of primitive Christianity. 

In relation to our present inquiry, however, it will be the task of 
the theologian to explore the historic progress of the Christian com- 

6 See the sound conclusions suggested by K. Rahner, “Dogmenentwicklung,” Lexikon fiir 


Theologie und Kirche, II, 457-463, although he can suggest (col. 462) no ultimate solu- 
tion, 
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munication and its relationship to its primitive expression. Theology 
determines the exact relationship of history to symbol in this ex- 
pression, and the status of the various components of the message as 
it exists, concretely, today in the living Church, Symbolic theology, 
therefore, will have as its function the exposition of the different 
types of symbol that occur in Scripture, in the liturgy, and, in par- 
ticular, in the sacramental system. 

A science of symbols within the Church, as it moves through these 
three areas, can be either descriptive or comparative. A comparative 
symbol theology would discuss general religious symbols as common 
to many faiths, noting what scholars and psychologists have solidly 
established. Some of this field has already been begun by writers like 
Jung, Mircea Eliade, Gerard Vann, and Jean Daniélou. Here the 
area that Daniélou has called cosmic liturgy and cosmic religion 
should be perhaps more fully explored. But in many respects it is a 
difficult and unrewarding field, because the sounding of man’s un- 
conscious, at least in the area of comparative religious symbolism, is 
such an uncertain and precarious task. 

But the path of historic-descriptive symbolism should be a smoother 
and more objective one. In our treatment of Scripture and the liturgy, 
however, we must emphasize a point that has not always been ob- 
served in the past. Symbolic communication in the liturgy and in the 


Scriptures are two specifically different kinds of symbolism, and 
must therefore be handled quite differently. Symbolism in the Scrip- 
tures, where it occurs, is literary and linguistic; that of the liturgy 


is gestural and dramatic. The Scriptures, in the first place, are a 
document; hence we must be careful that we have understood their 
meaning as a document before we can discuss the symbolic dimen- 
sion. It is a trap that is quite easy to fall into. Thus, in discussing a 
passage of Scripture, let us say the book of Judith or Tobias, a pre- 
liminary question must first be answered, and answered ultimately 
by the scriptural exegete under the guidance of authority: How far 
are Judith and Tobias to be considered historical figures? What is 
the tone and intention of the work as a document? Only when we have 
answered this question may we go on to explore the symbolic inten- 
tions of the sacred books under discussion. Thus symbols in Scrip- 
ture are never on the same level as those we observe in the liturgy. 
Further, in a scriptural event that is historical, as, for example, 
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the Crucifixion, the symbolism is an added, though important dimen- 
sion; and, once again, it is of a different sort from the symbolism of 
details in Scripture which are not, or were not intended to be, fully 
historical in the strict sense. The symbolism of the marriage of 
Yahweh and His people in the Song of Songs and in Psalm 44 is 
linguistic and literary, the result of the sacred poet’s artistic as well 
as divine inspiration, and has parallels in other religious documents; 
but the symbolism that may be attached to Christ’s prayer and fast 
in the desert must begin with the fact that the sacred writer is, in this 
case, recording history. In every case, of course, analysis of symbols 
can only proceed under the guidance of competent Scripture scholars. 


SYMBOLIC CAUSALITY IN THE LITURGY 


The discussion of symbolic communication ultimately leads us to 
that most difficult of all questions, the nature of sacramental causality. 
Here again communication theory may throw new light on this age- 
old question. The problem is narrowed down, however, if we consider 
the entire liturgy as a species of gestural symbolism, like bodily 
movements which signify, like the drama and the dance, whether or 
not they are accompanied by words, The entire liturgy is, in truth, 
one vast corporate gesture in which all the faithful participate in 
varying degrees. The washing by water is, of course, the entry rite, 
the signal by which a man obtains the approval of the Church and 
the right to participate. The Mass itself is the archetypal sacrament, 
the focal act of participation and incorporation of the baptized into 
Christ and the Church. All the others cluster around these as gestures 
of special sacred significance for those who have been sealed with 
the blood of the Lamb. 

The key, then, to sacramental causality is the redemptive act of 
Jesus and the significance He wished to be attached to it. The Cross 
is the historic expression of man’s reconciliation with God; and as 
an act of vicarious satisfaction and sacrifice it is the effective cause 
of man’s redemption in the spirit of the second Servant Song of 
Isaias, chapter 53. It is by a study of Isaias’ doctrine that we can see 
how the death of Jesus has become a vicarious sacrifice; it was such 
because that was what He intended it to be. His historic gesture 
would not only signify redemption by sacrifice; it would achieve it. 
It is thus that, in the Cross, History and Symbol become one. In the 
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Last Supper Jesus established a ritual which by word and gesture, 
and by implicit reference to the Jewish ritual, symbolized the act of 
Atonement and at once gave the outward sign by which men could 
participate in its effects. The causality of the Cross is both super- 
natural and historico-symbolic. 

The celebration of the mysteries of the Lord, “until He shall 
come,” becomes now a channel of distribution of the graces of the 
Atonement; and its causality as a liturgical ritual of commemoration 
must be analogous with the effectiveness of the Atonement itself. The 
Mass, as a memorial ceremony, as a narrative that tells of God’s 
redeeming Gesture, not only symbolizes, it also achieves; and its 
causality is also historico-symbolic, though of a secondary order. The 
causality of the Church in the liturgy is corporate and mystical, 
though mediate, dependent and secondary. 

So it is with all the other sacraments. They are all, in a sense, the 
mysteries of the Lord, commemorative of His life on earth. They are 
all in their special ways symbols of participation in the graces of the 
Redemption, and, as such, their causality, though corporate and 
physical, is secondary and derivative. As symbolic gestures which 
dispense the graces of the Atonement they have a threefold reference: 
to Christ, to the Church, and to the individual participant. As rituals 
shared in by the faithful, they are tokens of decision, of assent and 
union; as sacred gestures of the Mystical Body the sacraments are 
signs of the Church’s willingness to adopt, to incorporate, to reconcile 
the faithful soul in the specific way achieved by each sacrament; and, 
as ancient rites and formulae, they are cues to devotion and prayer 
as well as evidence of the Church’s historic bond with the primitive 
catechesis and liturgy which came from her Lord. 

The Christian preacher, then, must constantly remind himself of 
the unique, prophetic nature of his role. As Augustine clearly saw, 
in his discussion De doctrina christiana, the primary aim of the 
preacher is docere, instruction, communication, and not persuadere 
and placere, to persuade or to give pleasure. Whether or not the mes- 
sage of the Church pleases our audience—though as the Good News 
it should—is strictly irrelevant to our mission. For the rest we must 
make sure that our communication is understood and, indeed, that 
we understand it ourselves. 

Augustine’s four books On Christian Doctrine are the first treatise 
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on the problem of symbolism and kerygmatic theology. In the first 
two books Augustine is at pains to distinguish between signs and 
things: signs are the means men use to communicate with one an- 
other, and so the language of Scripture constitutes a special com- 
plexus of signs; through signs we are led to things; and through 
things to God. Thus in the first part of the work Augustine attempts 
to explain the importance of the liberal arts and sciences in order that 
the Christian preacher might understand both signs and things. In 
the third book, Augustine applies this knowledge to the comprehen- 
sion of the Scriptures; and in the fourth book he discusses the mode 
of communication which the Christian teacher must use. Ultimately, 
however, the central thesis of On Christian Doctrine is: God’s mes- 
sage can only be communicated as it has in the past, by a definite 
sort of symbolic communication. However, we must set this statement 
against the general background of Augustine’s thought: that only by 
Wisdom can a man come to a full understanding of the truth that is 
in the universe, and of the message that is communicated in the 
sacred writings. For Augustine this faculty of Wisdom is not wholly 
a cold, intellectual process: it is an act of the whole man functioning 
in virtue of the divine image that he bears within him—memoria, 
intellegentia, voluntas—operating under the impulse of grace, the 
delectatio victrix which confirms and supports the good within us 
and helps check the evil. 

In accordance with Augustine’s analysis, all of us, and above all 
the preacher, the Christian messenger of the Word, must bear in 
mind that theology was from the outset a communication to men, a 
message to the soul of man to listen to the Good News of salvation. 
It was ultimately a message of peace and encouragement; as the 


lovely medieval Easter hymn tells us: 


Death and Life 
Have met in mortal strife; 
Our Captain, dead, still reigns 


As Lord of Life. 


Theological theory, therefore, should never grow so abstruse and 
obscure in the lecture halls as to lose its contact with the ultimate 
problems it was intended to solve. Jesus’ life and death were not a 


drama performed so that the Platos and Aristotles of the world 
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should sit and pass judgment on it. “I came that they might have life, 
and have it more abundantly.” 

To this kerygmatic character of theology, which is indeed not by 
any means its total function, the Christian philosopher has, in the 
past, given his support. Though independent in method, authentic 
Christian philosophy has not stood aloof or uncommitted in the battle 
that has raged over the soul of man. For the philosopher, like the 
artist, in his specific function as a Christian, has always attempted 
to explore the tensions that arise in man precisely because of the 
Christian revelation: the polarity between Immanence and Trans- 
cendence, between the soul in time and immortality. Though in the 
realm of pure reason, if we may use the term, he may not be different 
from his non-Christian colleagues, yet acting as a Christian, and call- 
ing upon his own vast conscious and unconscious store that has been 
the result of the Christian message, his task will always be to explore 
precisely those avenues of reality that have been opened by the chal- 
lenge of Revelation. His precise function, therefore, is a positive one: 
it is the exploitation of Wisdom in the Augustinian sense under the 
inspiration of the hierarchic Church. 

From the kerygmatic point of view, the message of Christian phi- 
losophy and theology has always been one of human hope. In man’s 
historic struggle for self-mastery, the Church has always encouraged 
him to enhance and support those spiritual ideals that have ever lured 
him onward. The suggestion one often encounters in reading non- 
Christian historians, that the Church has constantly tended to thwart 
man’s progress on earth, finds no support in the history of Christian 
theology. Indeed, the meaning of Salvation as the Church preaches it 
to man today, is, inno small part, the confident assurance that man will 
always have at his disposal all the supernatural, otherworldly means 
to help us calm the conflict that is within us, to reach an equilibrium 
that is essential for Christian living. Only in such an atmosphere can 
man devote himself wholeheartedly to the arts, to the sciences, to the 
works of peace. Again, in support of the Gospel message, the philoso- 
pher has always maintained that man is free, against all those who 
would reduce human activity to necessary, irresistible drives; and, 
finally, that man’s self-determination is rooted ultimately in his abil- 


ity to perceive transcendental values and in his awareness of his 


strength to attain them. 
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Finally, against the modern leaning toward a phenomenology of 
death in the spirit of Heidegger, the Christian philosopher has al- 
ways maintained that man is not a prisoner of the physico-chemical 
universe, and has offered him some basis for belief in immortality. 
Man’s very ability to explore the universe is in itself a token of the 
destiny promised by the Christian kerygma. For truth, ultimately, 
is one. As Augustine has said in his treatise On Christian Doctrine, 
“fall truth is the Lord’s, no matter what the source.”’ All truth is Chris- 
tian, however veiled under transient figures and obscure symbols. 
To discover the Godhead hidden therein is the highest function of 


a Christian philosophy of symbolism. 





In the face of a threat in which 
the increase of population may 
become a disaster, marriage must 
not lose its justification, meaning 


and value. 


MARRIAGE AND 
OVERPOPULATION 


DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 


O Lord our God, Who didst create man pure and 
spotless and thereafter ordain that in the propaga- 
tion of the human race one generation should be 
produced from another by the mystery of sweet 


love.... —Fulda Ritual 


THE THREAT OF OVERPOPULATION gives rise to many grave moral 
problems. What kind of means are morally unobjectionable in order 
to meet this threat? Does the fact that the avoidance of conception 


becomes to a large extent an imperative obligation for the sake of 
the common good of humanity imply that far fewer people should 
get married? Does it deprive marriage of its value and meaning? 
Or does it at least undermine the raison d’étre of the bodily union 
of the spouses? Does it drive us to either artificial birth control or 
abstinence? What is wrong with artificial birth control if the avoid- 
ing of conception through the use of rhythm is morally unobjec- 


tionable? 


Eprtor’s NoTE: In its original form this article was delivered as the 1960 Suarez Lecture 
at Fordham University. 
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These and many other problems arise from the threat of overpopu- 
lation, and against the background of this threat one must especially 
deplore the widespread ignorance concerning the meaning and value 
of marriage. In many Catholics this ignorance shows itself in a super- 
ficial oversimplification of the deep and mysterious link between the 
love union of marriage and its primary end—the birth of a child; 
and in many non-Catholics it takes the form of a blindness to the 
abyss which separates the avoidance of conception through the use of 
rhythm from its avoidance through artificial birth control. 

Our task is to throw into relief, in its full depth and grandeur, 
the meaning and value which marriage possesses in itself and the 
link between this love union and procreation. 

We shall see that it is precisely the fundamental difference be- 
tween artificial birth control on the one hand, and the avoidance of 
conception through the use of rhythm on the other hand, which en- 
bles us to detect clearly wherein consists the sinful character of 
artificial birth control. 

We must, however, begin with a plea that the reader follow our 
analysis of marriage and of the sin of artificial birth control, while 
suspending, as it were, the traditional definition of procreation as 
the primary end of marriage, because it is precisely the oversim- 
plified application of this doctrine which bars the way to the under- 
standing we are aiming at, as oversimplifications often do. At the 
end of our analysis it will be clear that there is no contradiction 
between this definition and the ideas we are expounding. Our point 
is that marriage has also a meaning and value in itself, and not 
only an end, procreation. 

Instead of mentioning other aspects, such as mutual help, faith- 
fulness, or the sacrament as secondary ends, we wish to show that 
marriage has not only an end, namely, procreation and the educa- 
tion of children, not only the value deriving from its function in 
serving this end, but also a meaning and value of its own. We claim, 
moreover, that the full grandeur and beauty of the link between 
marriage and procreation only discloses itself fully when we have 
first acknowledged the value which marriage already possesses in 
itself. 

Furthermore, we must not forget that the term “end” is used in 


traditional philosophy in a very loose sense; we should even say in 
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an analogous sense. And as soon as an analogous term is under- 
stood as univocal, it leads to ambiguities. Thus, it remains neces- 
sary to shed light on the special type of finality which underlies the 
definition of procreation as the primary end of marriage. 

We shall see that we are here confronted with the principle of 
superabundance, a basic metaphysical principle which we find at 
work in many other cases and which, if linked with the analogous 
term “finality,” constitutes a type of finality which differs largely 
from the merely instrumental relation between means and end, as 
when we say that the end of the lungs is the permeation of the blood 
with oxygen, or that the end of a knife is to cut. 

In this sense, we invite our readers to follow our analysis with an 
open mind, without fear of our contradicting the doctrine of the 
primary end of marriage. Our only object is to offer a more differ- 
entiated understanding of marriage in its various, fundamental as- 
pects as well as of the specific nature of the relation connecting mar- 
riage with procreation. It will then appear that our conception of 
marriage is in striking agreement with the way in which the Church 
deals in practice with this matter, and that we are here elaborating 
the philosophical implications of this practice. 

The very meaning and value which marriage possesses of its own 
cannot be understood if we fail to start from the great and promi- 
nent reality of the love between man and woman. And here, let us 
be frank, we touch on a kind of scandal in Catholic writings on mar- 


riage. One hears much of the will of the flesh, the remedy for con- 


cupiscence, mutual help and assistance, but one hears very little of 


love. We mean the love between man and woman, the deepest source 
of happiness in human life, the great, glorious love of which the 
Canticle of Canticles says: “If a man would give all the substance 
of his house for love, he would despise it as nothing.” 

In contradistinction to the general silence concerning this love, 
Pope Pius XII has uttered some eloquent words: ; 

The charm exercised by human love has been for centuries the inspiring 
theme of admirable works of genius, in literature, in music, in the visual 
arts; a theme always old and always new, upon which the ages have embroi- 


dered, without ever exhausting it, the most elevated and poetic variations.’ 


1The quotations from Pius XII in this article are all from The Pope Speaks, ed 


Michael Chinigo (Pantheon, 1957). 
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It is unbelievable that the real, valid motive for marriage has been 
for the most part overlooked, that the intrinsic relation of this type 
of love to a full mutual self-donation in the bodily union is ignored. 
Compared with this great, noble, and basic incentive, which the 
Canticle of Canticles says “is strong as death,” the isolated desire of 
the flesh is superficial and secondary. Who can deny that it is this 
love which shakes the soul of man to its very depths, which marks 
the deepest experience in human life? Certainly, there is a broad 
scale in the love potential of men, in the depth, the completeness of 
love. Leonardo da Vinci said: “The greater the man, the deeper his 
love.” Great loves such as that between Leonore and Florestan in 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, or St. Elisabeth of Hungary and her husband, 
or St. Louis of France and his wife, may be rare and presuppose 
great and deep personalities, but in every human being who has ever 
experienced a real love, limited and imperfect as it may be, it is 
the great, dynamic human experience in his life. 

Some Catholic authors in undertaking to praise spousal love, de- 
prive it of its ecstatic ardor, of its splendor and unique intentio 
unionis (desire for union), thus detaching it consistently from the 
sexual sphere, from the bodily union; others again look down on 
spousal love and interpret its ecstatic character, its unique splendor, 
as a mirage, an illusion. Recently, a famous Catholic philosopher 
in this country even went so far as to claim that this type of love is 
nothing but a disguised sex instinct, and that only in so far as agape 
exists between the spouses does their relationship deserve to be called 
authentic love. Most authors, however, ignore the existence of this 
love entirely, simply omitting it when speaking of marriage. 

It cannot be stated with sufficient emphasis that the time has come 
for us to do away with the gnostic and puritanical tendency to be 
suspicious of spousal love, love in the most specific sense, of which 
the Canticle of Canticles speaks in such a unique way. 

Let us be existential; let us see that the love between man and 
woman is a specific category and type of love, even if we prescind 
from the sphere of sex, that it is a beautiful and glorious reality 
which is destined by God’s will to play a fundamental role in man’s 
life, and that this love is the classical motive for marriage; that mar- 
riage is precisely the fulfillment of this love. 

Let us also understand that this love aims precisely at a full and 
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irrevocable self-donation, at an indissoluble union in the sacred 
bond of marriage. Only when full justice is done to the nature and 
value of this love can one grasp the meaning and value which mar- 
riage as a love union already possesses in itself, apart from its pri- 
mary end, procreation. 

Still another basic error bars the way to the understanding of the 
true meaning and value of marriage. Every approach to the sphere 
of sex in man as a mere subdivision of the realm of instincts and 
biological urges having no intrinsic relation to the spiritual sphere, 
like thirst and the need of sleep, and whose meaning is to be found 
in an extrinsic end which they serve, is bound to hinder an under- 
standing of the true nature and meaning of sex. As soon as we 
assume that the nature and the meaning of sex in man can be treated 
as a mere biological reality, we have blinded ourselves to the mys- 
tery of the sphere of sex—to the meaning and value which it can 
have on the one hand, and the terrible moral evil of impurity on 
the other. 

If sex is really nothing more than a biological instinct, such as 
thirst or hunger, it would be incomprehensible why the satisfaction 
of an instinct implanted in man’s nature by God should be something 
immoral, outside of marriage, especially if it led to procreation. To 
consider the sexual sphere as a subdivision of instincts is to reduce 
the immorality of impurity to the mere violation of a positive com- 
mandment. 

We cannot grasp the mystery embodied in this sphere until we 
grasp that its deepest meaning consists in being a unique fulfillment 
of spousal love and its desire for union. We must realize that this 
sphere is essentially ordained toward the constitution of a lasting, 
irrevocable union, the union to which spousal love aspires, and which 
is sanctioned by God; only then can we grasp the real sinfulness of 
every isolation of the satisfaction of sexual desire from the consti- 
tution of this God-sanctioned union. Only when we understand that 
the sexual act implies a mutual, irrevocable self-donation and is by 
its very nature called and destined to constitute an indissoluble 
union, can we see the desecration involved in sexual satisfaction 
outside of marriage. 

Freud dealt with the sexual sphere as the primary reality which 
can be understood in itself without recurring to spousal love, and 
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which offers us the key for understanding the nature of love. This 
was one of his great and fatal errors. Therefore I dare say that not- 
withstanding all his valuable contributions to psychopathology, he 
was blind not only to the nature of love—that even a child can see 
but also to the very nature of sex; because this sphere reveals its true 
character, meaning, depth and mystery only when seen in the light 
of spousal love, as a field of fulfillment of the lasting, irrevocable 
union in which “two become one flesh.” There is irony in the fact 
that although he tried to reduce everything to sex, he failed to under- 
stand the very nature of sex! 

However, the approach to the sexual sphere as something which 
constitutes in itself a primary reality, an autonomous sphere, a sub- 
division of the sphere of instincts, is unfortunately not restricted to 
Freud. In a completely different form we find this error in every 
conception of the sexual desire which sees in it primarily an expres- 
sion of concupiscence, the lust of the flesh, an evil in itself, at best 
tolerated when serving the end of procreation, and when legitimated 
in marriage. 

In this conception, also, the meaning of the sexual sphere, its true 
value, is completely overlooked, because it is severed from its mis- 
sion to constitute a unique, irrevocable union between two persons 
to which the love of man and woman aspires and in which it finds 
its fulfillment. 

To quote Pope Pius XII again: 

The conjugal act, in its natural structure, is a personal action, a simulta- 
neous and immediate cooperation of husband and wife, which, owing to the 
very nature of the agents and the propriety of the act, is the expression of 
the reciprocal gift, which, according to the word of Scripture, effects the 


union “in one flesh.” 


We could also apply to the conjugal act the admirable words of St. 
Ambrose in speaking of the kiss: “Those who kiss one another are 
not content with the donation of their lips, but must breathe their 
very souls into each other.” 

We must, finally, free ourselves from seeing in the bodily union 
something evil, for whose actualization in marriage one must des- 
perately try to find a reason which can explain why this evil may be 
tolerated in marriage. We must learn to see that the bodily union, 
destined to be the fulfillment of spousal love and an ultimate mutual 
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self-donation, is as such something noble and a great mystery, a 
sacred land which we should approach with deep reverence and never 
without a specific sanction of God; and that precisely because of 
this nobility and sacred mystery, because of the great value which 
it is destined to realize, every abuse is a terrible sin, and even con- 
tains something sacrilegious. 

In stressing that it is a grave error to see the sexual sphere and 
the sexual act as something evil as such, we are far from denying 
that the isolation of the sexual sphere is not only a theoretical error 
but a widespread tendency of our fallen nature. The sexual sphere 
has also, when isolated and separated from spousal love and the 
mutual self-donation in marriage, an enormous attractive power. 
The danger of being caught and seduced by this aspect of the sexual 
sphere is indeed a great one and it lurks in the greater part of man- 
kind. In my book In Defense of Purity I have dealt at length with 
this powerful fascination. Whenever anyone gives in to it, and under- 
takes to satisfy an isolated sexual desire, we are confronted with 
the grave sin of impurity, an outgrowth of evil concupiscence and 
a desecration. This sin includes a mysterious betrayal of our spir- 
itual nature. But this in no way entitles us to look at the act of bod- 
ily union as something evil. It becomes evil through its isolation. 
Precisely because it is something noble, deep and mysterious in its 
God-ordained relation to two becoming one flesh in the sublime love 
union of marriage, its abuse is a terrible desecration. To conclude 
that something is evil as such because its abuse constitutes a terrible 
sin and because in our fallen nature the tendency for such abuse is 
great, is obviously completely illogical. Should we look on intellec- 
tual work and scholarship as something evil in itself, because it cer- 
tainly produces in many persons a proud attitude, because it fosters 
pride? Is St. Peter Damian right when claiming that the devil is 
the father of grammar because he taught us to decline God in the 
plural: Eritis sicut dii? Should we extend to all men the ban laid 
by St. Francis on scholarship for his fratres minores because, in- 
deed, there lurks in it a danger of pride? Or should we see in rea- 
son something evil because of the danger of rationalism? 

No: great and terrible as is the danger of impurity, true as it is 
that in our nature there lurks the tendency to respond to the appeal 


of the isolation of sex, this in no way alters the fact that the valid, 
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real meaning of this sphere is to be a field of fulfillment for spousal 
love and that the original, valid aspect of the marital act is its func- 
tion of a mutual self-donation, in the sacred bond of marriage, the 
constitution of an irrevocable union, and that it is thus as such not 
something evil, but on the contrary, something great, noble and pure. 

Thus, instead of saying that the sinful satisfaction of sexual desire 
becomes legitimate through marriage, we should say that the sexual 
act, because it is destined to be the consummation of this sublime 
union and fulfillment of spousal love, becomes sinful when dese- 
crated by isolation. 

This does not contradict St. Paul when he mentions marriage also 
as a remedy for concupiscence. Given the fact that in many persons 
the isolated sexual desire threatens to lead them to sin—that is, to 
desecrate the bodily union, according to the words of the same St. 
Paul: “Or do you not know that he who cleaves to a harlot becomes 
one body with her?”—marriage, in which the bodily union serves 
the “‘becoming one flesh,” is also a remedy for concupiscence. But 
the ut avertatur peccatum, that sin may be averted, is not a substi- 
tute for spousal love. It means only that the one who is tormented 
by temptations of an isolated sexual desire should rather marry 
than remain unwed. But it does not mean that it would be superflu- 
ous for him to find a person whom he loves, because it belongs to 
this “remedy” that, to the greatest extent possible, the marital act 
becomes the expression of spousal love and the constitution of a 
lasting, irrevocable bond. 

If we wish to understand the nature of spousal love, of this glori- 
ous heritage of paradise, and the God-willed valid aspect of the sex- 
ual sphere, we should read the Canticle of Canticles open-mindedly. 
We should not think of the analogical meaning, but take it in its 
original literal sense; then we can breathe the atmosphere of this 
love, and see the sublimity of the bodily union when experienced as 
the ultimate God-given mutual self-donation. And, when we have 
grasped the beauty of the literal sense, we should consider the impli- 
cation of the fact that the Liturgy uses it as an analogy for the rela- 
tion of the soul to God, and uses it in the Office of the Holy Virgin. 
Should it not be clear that only something which is noble on the 
human level can be used as an analogy for the supernatural rela- 
tion of the soul to Christ? Why does the sacred author use this rela- 
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tion and not that of friendship, such as the one uniting David and 
Jonathan? 

Only when we have corrected this wrong attitude toward love be- 
tween man and woman, and toward the bodily union in which this 
love, aspiring to an indissoluble union, finds its unique fulfillment, 
can we do justice to the meaning and value of marriage, as well as 
to the depth and beauty of its connection with the coming into being 
of a new man as its end. 

The grave error of seeing the primary, valid aspect of the sexual 
sphere as a mere realm of instincts is not corrected when as at times 
today people urge that it be considered as something positive, while 
still overlooking the fact that its essential meaning is the fulfillment 
of spousal love. 

Such people argue that it is a natural, good instinct, and that, if 
there is no special vocation to virginity, it should find its appeasement 
in the service of procreation, although exclusively, of course, within 
the framework of marriage; they oppose the negative, puritanical 
aspects and stress the fact that the sexual instinct is something which 
belongs to our human nature. An example of this approach is to be 
found in a recent article on marriage in France Today by André 
Maurois. I quote: “They want marriage to be a happy mixture of 
comradeship, sexuality and affection.” Such a view also fails com- 
pletely to see that the sexual sphere only reveals its true quality when 
it is formed by spousal love, serving the constitution of an irre- 
vocable, God-sanctioned union. True marriage is not a mixture of 
sexuality, while remaining an autonomous instinct, with affection or 
comradeship; the marital act is an organic expression of spousal 
love. Whether one sees the sexual desire in a positive or in a nega- 
tive light is not the decisive point, but it is the point that one sees 
that this instinct is precisely not destined to remain an instinct as 
other instincts but destined to become an expression of spousal love, 
and an ultimate self-donation serving the constitution of the union 
of both spouses. 

If one sees it merely as something parallel to the spiritual union, 
a kind of analogy in the bodily sphere, one still remains blind to 
the mystery, to the high value of the mysterium unionis, and to the 
mysterium iniquitatis in its abuse. 

This character of mystery is especially overlooked today, and 
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many proclaim it to be a great step forward that instead of a puri- 
tanical hush-hush, one now speaks in an open and neutral manner of 
this sphere. In reality, this is no progress at all. Little as the prim 
attitude does justice to this sphere, the neutral attitude does still less. 

The right antithesis to the puritan attitude is the reverent approach 
to this sphere in its character of mystery which excludes by its very 
essence every neutralization. It is erroneous to believe that a sense of 
shame can only be the response to something negative. There exist 
different types of shame; but there is one kind, a noble bashfulness, 
which is a response to the intimate and mysterious character of some- 
thing; and to view this bashfulness and modesty, which are called 
for in the sphere of sex, in the light of primness or neutral chattiness 
is an example of the deplorable blindness and superficiality which 
confuse humility with servility, and purity with frigidity. Indeed, 
this neutralization reveals the most disastrous failure to understand 
this sphere in its ecstatic and mysterious character and its essential] 
intimacy. 

We must thus start with an understanding of the meaning and 
value of marriage as the closest love union between man and woman, 
as constituting the most intimate human I-thou communion, the irre- 
vocable bond which Christ has elevated to a sacrament. 

This union is constituted itself by the consensus of the spouses, a 
mutual self-donation for their entire lives made by the expressed 
will of the partners, solemnly pronounced before God, thereby as it 
were, entrusting this bond to God. The intentio unionis of spousal 
love finds its valid expression in the consensus and its fulfillment in 
irrevocable union constituted by the consensus. It reaches, however, 
a still new fulfillment in the conjugal act, in the consummation of 
the self-donation, initiated and promised in the consensus. The char- 
acter of indissolubility begins with the consummation of the marriage, 
with the full accomplished self-donation, whereby “they shall be two 
in one flesh.” Who can fail to grasp the grandeur and beauty of 
marriage and the bodily union which it essentially implies if he 
contemplates without prejudice the words of the Lord in which He 
refers to the indissolubility of marriage?: 

Because of the hardness of your heart he wrote you that precept. But 
from the beginning of the creation God made them male and female. For 
this cause a man shall leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wife, 
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and they two shal! be in one flesh. Therefore now they are not two, but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let no man put asunder 
(Mark 10: 5-9). 





Not the slightest connotation is to be found in these words which 
would justify the suspicious attitude toward love or the bodily union. 
That the bodily union is seen as the fulfillment of love clearly ap- 
pears from the emphasis on the becoming one, and the mutual self- 
donation. No mention is made of procreation. The words of Genesis 
clearly refer to this love: “Wherefore a man shall leave father and 
mother” (Gen 2: 24), and the stressing of the becoming one flesh 
clearly indicates that the union is the fulfillment of this love. And 
the sublime words in which the indissolubility of marriage is ex- 
pressed, “What therefore God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder,” clearly disclose the depth and grandeur of the union con- 
stituted by the marital act, a love union of which it is said that God 
united them, and that therefore it is not dissoluble by man. No 
unprejudiced mind can read and understand these words, receive 
them in all their solemnity in his soul, without being aware of the 
abyss which separates this conception of marriage from the gnostic, 
puritan approach so often found among Catholics. 

And does not the fact that Christ has granted to marriage the dig- 
nity of a sacrament, which means not only something sacred but 
also a source of special graces, disclose the high meaning and value 
of marriage? 

It is not possible within the framework of this article to broach 
the most sublime aspect of marriage as a sacrament. But we wish 
to stress that spousal love also is called to be transformed by Christ; 
indeed, only in Christ and through Christ can the spouses live up to 
the full glory and depth at which this love by its very nature aspires. 


As Pius XII has stated: 


But what new and unutterable beauty is added to this love of two human 
hearts, when its song is harmonized with the hymn of two souls vibrating 
with supernatural life! Here, too, there is a mutual exchange of gifts; and 
then, through bodily tenderness and its healthy joys, through natural affec- 
tion and its impulses, through a spiritual union and its delights, the two 
beings who love each other identify themselves in all that is most intimate 


in them, from the unshaken depths of their beliefs to the highest summit of 


their hopes. 
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The transformation of spousal love by Christ does not, however, make 
it lose its specific feature of spousal love. To quote the late Pontiff 
again: 

God with His love neither destroys nor changes nature, but perfects it; 
and St. Francis de Sales, who well knew the human heart, concluded his 
beautiful page on the sacred character of conjugal love with this twofold 
advice: Keep, O husbands, a tender, constant, and cordial love for your 
Wives, ... J And you, wives, love tenderly cordially . . . the husbands whom 
God has given you. 

Cordiality and tenderness, then, from one side and from the other. “Love 
and faithfulness,” he used to say “always create intimacy and confidence; 
thus the saints were wont to give many demonstrations of affection in their 


marriages, demonstrations truly amorous, but chaste, tender, but sincere.” 


To this sublime love union God has confided the coming to being 
of a new man, a cooperation with His divine creativity. Could we 
think of any thing more beautiful than this connection between the 
deepest love communion, the ultimate self-donation out of love, and 
the creation of a new human being? A deep mystery is here offered 
to us, which calls for reverence and awe. But we can grasp the 
grandeur and depth of this connection only if we first understand 
the meaning and value of marriage as love communion, the mean- 
ing and value of the marital act as consummation of this ultimate 
union to which spousal love aspires. We can appreciate the depth 
and mysterious character of the link between this and the birth of 
a new person only if we have understood its finality as a principle 
of superabundance and not in the sense of a merely instrumental 
finality, whereby the conjugal act is looked at as mere means for 
procreation. And it must be said with emphasis that this stressing of 
the meaning and value of marriage as love union does not minimize 
but rather enhances the link between marriage and procreation. 

This will become clearer when we have examined briefly the nature 
of the principle of superabundance and its difference from a merely 
instrumental finality. 

We cannot deny that one end of knowledge is to enable man to 
act; our entire practical life presupposes knowledge from the most 
primitive activities to the most complicated ones. Moreover, a still 
more sublime end of knowledge is to enable us to attain the moral 
perfection and sanctification which is the presupposition for our eter- 
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nal welfare. And yet if these can rightly be called the ends to which 
knowledge is destined, knowledge, of itself, has undoubtedly also a 
meaning and value of its own; and the relation to the ends it serves 
has the character of superabundance. This is a typical case of final- 
ity in which the end is not the exclusive raison d’étre of something. 

This kind of finality differs patently from the instrumental finality 
which is in question when we call a surgical instrument a means for 
operating, or money a means for procuring ourselves a good, or 
teeth a means for the mastication of food. The main difference be- 
tween the instrumental finality and the finality which we have called 
the principle of superabundance consists in the fact that in instru- 
mental finality the being which is considered as means is in its mean- 
ing and value completely dependent upon the end, whereas in the 
superabundant finality, it has a meaning and value independently 
of the end to which it leads. 

In the instrumental finality the causa finalis determines the causa 
formalis, whereas in the superabundant the causa formalis differs 
from the causa finalis. 

In the case of a knife, the end—cutting—determines its entire 
nature; its meaning is identical with serving this end, and its value 
depends upon its function as a means. Its only raison d’étre is to be 
a means forcutting. This is a typical instrumental finality. 

In the instrumental finality, the end is the exclusive raison d’étre 
of the means; in the superabundant finality, the good serving the 
end has also a raison d’étre in itself. 

We saw before that the intrinsic meaning and value of marriage 
are to be the deepest and closest love union. We saw that the con- 
jugal act has the meaning of a unique fulfillment of this love in the 
mutual self-donation, and in its character of constituting a matchless 
union. But to that high good, which has a meaning and value in 
itself, has been entrusted procreation. The same act, which in its 
meaning is the constitution of the union, has been superabundantly 
made the source of procreation, so that we must speak of procrea- 
tion as the end but not in the sense of mere instrumental finality. 


Whereas we may consider the sexual instinct in animals as a mere 
means for the continuation of the species, as an end, in the sense of 
an instrumental finality, this is patently impossible with respect to 
the love between man and woman, or to their union in marriage. 
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Occasionally, some persons have conceded that in the subjective 


approach the spouses need not look at marriage and the conjugal 


union as a mere means in the instrumental sense, but they have con- 
tinued to claim that, objectively, the relation between both has the 
character of an instrumental finality. They have claimed that God 
has implanted in their hearts the love between man and woman and 
the desire for a conjugal union as a mere means for procreation. But 
in saying so, they have not understood the real character of the link 
existing between marriage and procreation. 

We touch here on a general and dangerous tendency to overlook 
the very nature of the person, and to assume that the kind of instru- 
mentality which is to be found in the biological realm can be ex- 
tended to the spiritual realm of man. As long as instincts or urges 
are in question, their inner logic and ratio goes, so to speak, over 
the head of the person. It is true that neither man’s intelligence nor 
his free will establishes the meaningful direction of an instinct such 
as thirst, or the desire to sleep. God has given to these instincts and 
urges their meaningfulness without involving man’s intelligence; 
this finality is similar to the one found in merely uncouscious physi- 
ological processes. 

In so far as the experienced urge or instinct of thirst, for instance, 
is at stake, we thus rightly say that its raison d’étre is to procure to 
the body the necessary liquid, and that God has installed it as a 
means to that end. 

But when it comes to spiritual acts of the person, such as willing 
or loving, or experiencing contrition, we can no longer assume that 
in the eyes of God they have no meaning in themselves but are only 
means linked to an end by a similar kind of finality as the instincts 
or urges. We must not forget that God takes man as person so seri- 
ously that He has addressed Himself to man, and that it depends on 
man’s free response whether or not he will attain his eternal destiny. 
The spiritual attitudes of man have a meaning and a ratio in them- 
selves, and they can never be treated as having their real significance 
independently of the person; they involve a person’s intelligence 
and his freedom, his capacity to respond meaningfully, and not an 
impersonal, automatic finality going over the person’s head. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to see them as having their real significance 


beyond and independently of the person’s conscious experience. 
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Man is not a puppet for God, but a personal being to whom God 
addresses Himself and from whom He expects a meaningful response. 

This devalorization and degradation of the spiritual human atti- 
tudes is incompatible with the character of man as a person, his char- 
acter of imago Dei; it ignores the very fact that God has revealed 
Himself to man and also the way in which man’s redemption took 
place. 

It may be objected: Does not God often use an evil attitude as 
means for something good in the life of the individual and especially 
in the history of mankind? May not an attitude which is evil in 
itself become a means leading to something good? Yes, indeed, but 
the felix culpa does not remove from the fault its morally negative 
character and does not entitle us to look at a moral decision as some- 
thing which acquires its real meaning only in its possible function 
as felix culpa, instead of seeing its primary meaning in its moral 
value or disvalue. 

The kind of finality which we have in mind when we say that God’s 
providence makes out of evil something leading to a good, differs 
obviously also in a radical way from the instrumental finality with 
which we are confronted in the biological sphere. It is not a finality 
which is rooted in the nature of something, but a free intervention of 
God’s providence, using something in a direction which is even op- 
posed to its nature and meaning. It would obviously make no sense 
to say that the end of moral evil is to lead to something good; that 
would be to claim that the very nature of a moral fault makes it a 
means for bringing about a good. The culpa is as such infelix, and 
that it may become felix is owing to an intervention of God, which 
never entitles us to say that this is the objective, valid meaning of 
moral guilt in God’s eyes. Thus, we see that the merciful interven- 
tion of God, maki: ga good grow out of evil, in no way dissolves the 
meaning of a spiritual human attitude, in no way reduces the role of 
man to that of a puppet. 

Coming back to our topic, we must state that it is incompatible 
with the very nature of the person to consider the deepest human 


spiritual experiences as mere subjective aspects of something which, 


in God’s eyes, is a means for an extrinsic end. 
It would be dealing with man in a merely biological light if we 


assumed that love between man and woman, the highest earthly good, 
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is a mere means for the conservation of the species, that its objective 
raison d’étre is exclusively to instigate a union which serves pro- 
creation. 

The God-given, essential link between love of man and woman 
and its fulfillment in the marital union on the one hand, and the 
creation of a new person on the other hand, has precisely the char- 
acter of superabundance, which is a much deeper connection than 
the one of merely instrumental finality. 

But let it be stated again emphatically: the stressing of the mean- 
ing and value of marriage, as the most intimate indissoluble union 
of love, does not contradict the doctrine that procreation is the pri- 
mary end of marriage. The distinction between meaning and end, 
as well as the stressing that marriage has also a value of its own be- 
sides the sublime value it has as source of procreation, in no way 
diminishes the importance of the link between marriage and pro- 
creation, but rather enhances it and places it in the right perspective. 
To stress that the finality in question has the character of superabun- 
dance in no way implies a denial of procreation as primary end of 
marriage. 

We have now reached the point at which we are able to see the 
abyss which separates the use of rhythm from artificial birth con- 
trol. The sinfulness of artificial birth control is rooted in the fact 
that one arrogates to oneself the right to separate the actualized love 
union in marriage from a possible procreation, to sever this wonder- 
ful, deeply mysterious connection, instituted by God, approaching 
this mystery in an irreverent attitude. We are here confronted with 
the basic sin of irreverence toward God, the denial of our creature- 
hood, the acting as if we were our own lords, It is the basic denial 
of the religio, of our being bound to God; it is a disrespect for the 
mysteries of God’s creation, which increases in its sinfulness the 
higher the rank of the mystery in question. It is the same sinfulness 
which lies in suicide, or in euthanasia, in both of which we act as if 
we were masters of life. It is the same irreverence which ignores the 
indissolubility of marriage, and in which marriages are contracted 
and ended as one would change gloves. 

Every active intervention on the part of the spouses, which elimi- 
nates the possibility of conception through the conjugal act, is in- 
compatible with the holy mystery of the superabundant relation in 
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the incredible gift offered by God. And this irreverence also affects 
the purity of the conjugal act, because the union can be the real ful- 
fillment of love only when it is approached with reverence and when 
it is embedded in the religio, the consciousness of our basic bond to 
God. 

To the sublime link between marriage and procreation the words 
of Christ also apply: “What God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

This irreverence is, however, exclusively connected with the active 
intervention which severs the conjugal act from its possible link 
with procreation. 

The conjugal act does not in any way lose its full meaning and 
value if one knows that a conception is out of the question, as when 
age, or an inevitable operation for the sake of health, or pregnancy 
exclude it. The knowledge that a conception is not in question does 
not in any way taint the conjugal act with irreverence. This act in 
such a marriage, if it is the expression of a deep love, anchored in 
Christ, will rank even higher in its quality and purity than that in a 
marriage in which the love is less deep and not formed by Christ 
though leading to a conception. Yet even when, for good and valid 
reasons such as the endangering of life or grave economic misery, 
conception should as far as possible be avoided, the marital act, whose 
meaning and value is the actualization of an ultimate union in no way 
loses its raison d’étre. The intention to avoid conception does not 
imply irreverence as long as one does not actively interfere in order 
to frustrate the link existing between the conjugal act and a possible 
conception. 

Nor is the use of rhythm in order to avoid conception in any way 
irreverent, because the very fact of the existence of rhythm, that is 
to say, the fact that conception is limited to a short period, includes 
also a God-given institution. This also has a meaning, and it is defi- 
nitely reverent to accept the opportunity which God offers to those 
spouses for whom the avoidance of conception is imperative. That 
conception is restricted to a short time also implies a word of God. 
It not only confirms that the bodily union of the spouses has a mean- 
ing and value in itself apart from procreation but it also leaves open 
the possibility of avoiding conception if this is imperative for seri- 


ous reasons. To make use of rhythm is not to imply the slightest 
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irreverence or rebellion against God’s institution, and the wonder- 
ful link between the love union and procreation; it is in no way a 
subterfuge, as some Catholics tend to believe. On the contrary, it is a 
grateful acceptance of the possibility granted by God to avoid con- 
ception, if this is imperative, without frustrating the expression and 
fulfillment of spousal love in the bodily union. 

As soon as we see the abyss which separates the use of rhythm from 
artificial birth control, we have answered the rhetorical question: 
“Why should artificial birth control be a sin if the use of rhythm is 
allowed?” And as soon as we see clearly the sinfulness of artificial 
birth control, we can and must clearly repudiate the suggestion that 
this is the proper means to avert the threat of overpopulation. No 
evil in the world, great as it may be, entitles us to use a means for 
avoiding it which is sinful. To commit a sin in order to avoid an evil 
would involve adhering to the ignominious principle, “the end justi- 
fies the means.” On the other hand, there is little doubt that it is im- 
perative to do something against the threat of overpopulation. 

We can rightly hope that science will soon provide us with a means 
for detecting the days of fecundity in such a strict manner that the use 
of rhythm will become a reliable way of avoiding conception. Pope 
Pius XII said that he prayed ardently that such a means might be 
found; and in the meantime important progress is being made in this 
direction. 

But, in the circumstances as they exist today, the whole discussion of 
the problem reveals a distressing moral blindness. It is more than 
astonishing that whereas so many voices are raised to demand that 
the sin of artificial birth control be encouraged by public authority 
as the best solution to this problem, no one to the best of my knowledge 
has called for an immediate prohibition of the sin of artificial insem- 
ination. Artificial insemination is the most vicious separation of pro- 
creation from the love union; it presupposes the grave sin of mastur- 
bation; it implies the meanest, most horrible desecration by placing 
the begetting of a man lower than the natural begetting of a beast, 
that is, on the level of an injection. It combines the utmost irreverence 
with the meanest abuse and degradation. 

It may be objected: granting the immorality and baseness of arti- 
ficial insemination, would it not be a totalitarian interference in the 
life of the individual if it were prohibited by the state? 
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This is a problem of another order: the legitimate interference of 
the state in private life. The threat of overpopulation does indeed raise 
this problem also. 

In an epoch in which totalitarianism is developed to a full extent 
in many countries, and in which certain totalitarian trends can be 
witnessed even in democratic countries, we must be particularly 
watchful of the border line between the things which by their nature 
are within the competence of the state and those which belong to the 
private realm of the individual. There are things which by their very 
nature should be submitted to state law, and eventually enforced, such 
as those which endanger the individual’s life or affect the common 
good. But there are many other human, and also high moral problems 
which by their very nature are not within the realm of competence of 
the state and either should not or cannot be enforced upon the individ- 
ual. 

Thus, a crime must be punished because, apart from the immoral- 
ity which it implies, it also affects the common good. But it would be 
patently wrong for the state to try to impose charity or humility by 
law, or to enforce through police action a certain time of meditation 
and contemplation in the daily lives of individuals. Equally, the ques- 
tions of what profession one may choose or whom he may want to 
marry belong to the sacrosanct realm of the individual which is sub- 
ject only to God and, in so far as moral commandments are in ques- 
tion, to the Church. Yet clear as this border line is in principle, 
extraordinary circumstances may blur it to a certain extent. The 
question of how many children a couple has is, as such, patently not 
within the realm of competence of the state. The state has not the 
right to forbid a marriage in which children cannot be expected, nor to 
enforce a marriage in which children can be expected, nor to set a 
numerus clausus for children. But in such an extraordinary case as 
the threat of overpopulation which might radically change the entire 
basis of human existence the question of interference by the state in 
order to protect the most elementary common good, becomes a ser- 
ious problem. 

Thus, it is clear that the prohibition of something which is an 
abominable abuse and sin, such as artificial insemination, has in no 
way a totalitarian character, when imperative for the common good. 


It is indeed incomprehensible, although perhaps symptomatic, that so 
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many voices have been raised in favor of something immoral—state- 
encouraged artificial birth control—instead of urging that something 
immoral and in every respect base and inhtuman—namely, artificial 
insemination—should be immediately prohibited. 

We should approach the problem imposed on mankind by the 
threat of overpopulation in full awareness of the mystery of marriage 
as the ultimate union of spousal love, and of the mystery that to this 
love union, the coming into existence of a new human being has been 
entrusted. It is only against this background that we can clearly grasp 
the precise nature of the sin of artificial birth control, and thus come 
to see clearly that in looking for means to avert the threat of over- 
population we must radically reject artificial birth control as the 
solution, and must, instead, strive to find a way which would make 
the use of rhythm a reliable method of avoiding conception. 

The threat of overpopulation throws the meaning of marriage into 
relief in a specific way. In facing a situation in which many children, 
instead of being a blessing, may become a grave injury to the common 
good of humanity, obviously neither marriage nor the conjugal act 
lose their justification, meaning and value. While, until now, a nation 
has always considered an increase of population as a great common 
good—a consideration which once assumed a unique character and 
a higher significance in the elect people of Israel—today the increase 
of population threatens to become a calamity. Could anyone claim 
that this new situation also affects the vocation of marriage, that 
fewer people should get married, or that a man and a woman, loving 
each other with spousal love, should renounce the union of marriage 
for the sake of avoiding the increase of population? Or could one 
even claim that the bodily union loses, by that, its justification, and 
that one should encourage married people to live in abstinence, though 
they feel not the slightest vocation for a virginal marriage? Or may 
one argue that man’s intervention by artificial birth control is war- 
ranted by circumstances even though it is a sin? Certainly the answers 
to all these questions must be in the negative. 

If God, through circumstances, imposes the duty of avoiding con- 
ception, He does not thereby ostracize the greatest human good on 
spousal love, and its 





earth, the deepest source of happiness in life 
fulfillment in the sacred union of marriage in which “two shall be 


one flesh.” 








From “deific peaks” and “con- 
quered skies” Francis Thompson’s 
magnificent Muse plummeted to 
earth under the chill and withering 
breath of the influence of Coven- 
try Patmore. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON: 
FLIGHT AND FALL 


LOIS |. NICHOLS 


DuRING THE PERIOD OF Francis Thompson’s desolate London days, 
as we know, he submitted to Merry England two poems and an essay 
which are the only writings by which we can judge the quality of his 
early work. If the poems, Dream-Tryst and the Passion of Mary, 
gave little indication of the banked coals of his “conflagrate fancy” 
which were soon to burst into religious fire in the Ode to the Setting 
Sun and the Hound of Heaven, they gave remarkable witness, as all 
the commentators have had the insight to note, to the unyielding 
purity of his mind which his sordid experiences had been unable 
to smirch, and showed how “encysted in his reserve,” even cloistered, 
he had remained from the contamination of the “grimy air” of the 
London doss-house, and the “Stygian crowds” of the London streets. 

They gave witness also to another fact that seems to have escaped 
the notice of all the critics except Edmund G.-Gardner.' That is the 
evidence that the model of the young poet at that time was Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. It is surprising that J. L. Garvin should have pro- 
nounced Dream-Tryst to be Shelleian.* It is more surprising to find 
R. L. Mégroz peering behind the lines of each successive stanza, and 

1 The Month, February 1898; quoted in Connolly, Terence L., Notes to Poems of Fran- 
cis Thompson (Century Co., 1932), p. 394. 


2 Quoted in Everard Meynell, The Life of Francis Thompson (London: Burns Oates 


and Washbourne Ltd., 1926), p. 125. 
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finding, yoked in pairs, Shelley and Poe, Shelley and Coleridge, Blake 
and Poe.* These critics should have detected overtones of Rossetti in 
such expressions as “Lyra,” “‘star-chord seven,” and “throbbing.” 
They should have looked more deeply into the eyes of Lucidé and 
found the reflection of the Blessed Damosel. But particularly, they 
should have noticed the near-paraphrase in the line: 

And souls went palely up the sky, 
of Rossetti’s 

And the souls mounting up to God. 

There was an even closer resemblance in the lines of the Passion 
of Mary: 

Before the living throne of Whom 

The lights of Heaven burning pray.* 
to those of the Blessed Damozel: 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 

With prayer sent up to God. 

Everard Meynell would apparently place the height of Thompson’s 
“absorbing interest” in Rossetti around 1889," I think that it should be 
placed earlier than February 1887, when he was still on the London 
streets, for even though Thompson in his unwavering regard for Ros- 
setti never let the disillusioned Patmore tear the scales from his eyes; 
though he clanged from time to time for the rest of his life on Ros- 
setti’s “gold bar,” he never again paid him such homage as in the 
little packet which he dropped into the box of Merry England. For 
in Dream-Tryst and the Passion of Mary he gave Rossetti the tribute 
of pure imitation, and in the essay, Paganism Old and New, he gave 
him praise beyond his worth. Or as Alice Meynell would have 
quaintly expressed it, no doubt, Thompson’s discipleship of Rossetti 
was “implicit” in the two poems; “explicit” in the essay. 

All the real poetry that was contained in this group was concen- 
trated in the prose of Paganism Old and New. Stylistically, this es- 
say is so mature that it is impossible to believe that it was a schoolboy 
composition rewarmed, even though Thompson’s ambiguously worded 
8 Francis Thompson: The Poet of Earth in Heaven (London: Faber & Gwyer, 1927), 
p. 55. 

4If it is argued that Thompson’s passage could have been inspired by the Ne Plus 


Ultra of Coleridge, it might not be too farfetched to reply that Rossetti was father 


to the inspiration, Coleridge, grandfather, in direct line of succession! 


5 Op. cit., p. 119. 
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allusion to the “half-obliterated manuscript’® which he had “to de- 
cipher and put together” makes us wonder. But whether it was com- 
posed at school, where he had no peer in English composition, or in 
a library before he was evicted because of his tatters, whether he re- 
vised it from a pallet on the Embankment or in a doss-house, the es- 
say was an achievement, both literary and critical. For Thompson, 
marshaling his quotations from Catullus to Rossetti to support the 
Christian tradition of literature against the claims of pagan antiquity, 
had come into his own as a master of English prose. He had also 
established his right to be called a classicist instead of a romanticist 
by virtue of his passion for objective truth, notwithstanding his ro- 
mantic imagery and his capitulation to the meretricious charm of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Both at the beginning and the end of his literary career, Thompson 
distrusted his own strikingly original powers and consciously se- 
lected a model. If the mediocrity of his earliest poetic stirrings, par- 
ticularly Dream-Tryst, was due to his youth rather than to the Ros- 
settian influence, I think that the argument can be supported that the 
decline of his poetic powers, years before his death, was due to the 
influence of Coventry Patmore, to whom, in deference to the critical 
judgment of Alice Meynell, he yielded his artistic independence, into 
the narrowly confined dimensions of whose Procrustean bed he forced 
the truncated expression of his genius. 

Before 1894, when he met Patmore at Pantasaph, Alice Meynell 
had been to him mother, goddess, patron saint, unattainable love. She 
had encouraged his great odes, the Hound of Heaven and the Ode to 
the Setting Sun, inspired Love in Dian’s Lap, praised Sister Songs 
for its imagery “so beautiful as almost to persuade us that imagery 
is the aim and goal of poetry.” It is even conceivable that she had 
sat for her portrait in his wonderful lines: 

As the innocent moon, that nothing does but shine, 
Moves all the labouring surges of the world. 

It was also in a volume of Alice Meynell’s poetry that Thompson 
had found himself. Wilfrid Meynell is quoted by R. L. Mégroz: 

... And I remember the first occasion on which he came to our house in the 


evening, I gave him Mrs. Meynell’s little volume of Poems. He took it away 


6 Ibid., p. 66. 
7 Dublin Review, January 1908 (quoted in all studies). 
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to his lodgings, and when he came back, he told us how he had sat up reading 
it that night, and finally had thrown it down in his excitement, and said 


aloud: ‘Then I, too, am a poet!’ He found that she had said things he wanted 


to say, and it came to him as a revelation that they were sayable. . . .* 


From that time on, the poetry began to come. First it came to him 
in his Storrington retreat, flowing gently in such poems as Daisy, in 
which without paraphrasing a word of Wordsworth he somehow 
invoked Wordsworth’s mood. Then, as he began to gain some degree 
of mastery over the drug habit, but strangely enough, when his suf- 
fering from opium-withdrawal was the most unbearable, love and 
gratitude toward his new friends filled his heart, and the poetry be- 
gan to flow in torrents and cataracts. 

The work of his greatest period immediately followed, that is, of 
the interval between 1888, when he was discovered, and 1894, when 
Coventry Patmore became his “exegete.”” In comparing the poetry 
of this six-year period with the verses that he wrote after 1894, we 
can determine just what degree of success Thompson had in scaling 
the “deific peaks” before he became “not by choice, but by compul- 
sion, a conscript follower’ of Patmore. 

From the very beginning of this period, we notice a singing rhythm, 
when it is not, as in the Ma! ing of Viola, a dance step. We notice 
that Thompson respected form without which his rhapsodic ecstasies 
would have become, as Whitman’s frequently became, unintelligible 
wallowings. We find an imaginative splendor and a range of gorgeous 
diction unrivaled by any English poet except Shakespeare. Some- 
times, we have to acknowledge, it is too gorgeous; but if we admit 
“that his Nilotic flood too often overflowed its banks, what is this but 
saying that he was young?”” 

The poetic passion that Thompson poured into the Ode to the Set- 
ting Sun, he equaled only once again and that was in the Hound of 
Heaven, where he surpassed it. His tentative, groping, imitative stage 
had passed. He had for the moment, at least, spurned Rossetti with 
the “pebbled stars,” and was exulting like a later Francis of Assisi 


8 Op. cit., p. 28. 

® Connolly, Terence L., Francis Thompson: In His Paths (Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1945), p. 200. 

10 Everard Meynell, op. cit., p. 131. 


11 Francis Thompson, Shelley (adaptation). 
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in his brother, the Sun: 
O Lord, he signifies to us Thee! 

If we hear overtones of Poe in the Prelude, if in the main body of 
the Ode we are reminded occasionally of Shelley and of Blake, if 
we find real fault with the querulous, thin-toned cadenza at the end, 
which he fails to bind back to the main movement of this superbly 
conceived concerto-grosso, nevertheless we recognize the true Thomp- 
son diapason. At the height of his artistic power he is strictly swi 
generis. 

For the first time, in the Ode to the Setting Sun, we recognize the 
vatem lyricum “uttering the oracle of poetry” in his own musical 
idiom. We find his own “long, leaping line,”’ his own fiery imagery, 
his own metrical transitions, so like the movements of a symphony. 

Never before, except in the Book of Job, has a series of rhetorical 
questions been used to develop so nobly a poet’s concept of the im- 
measurable scope of God’s greatness, which cuts down to scale, 
even while it dramatizes, the overpowering dimensions of His most 
formidable creation. : 

We had an anticipation, it is true, of the Ode to the Setting Sun in 
Blake’s Tyger, of which Thompson paraphrased one passage and 
echoed another in a version that was expanded and enriched and set 
in a different key. But the source that was common to both was 
the Book of Job, which both loved and which Blake illustrated in 
color in his dazzling Inventions. Thus we may say that Thompson 
was indebted to Job for the Ode, but by way of William Blake. Or, 
as Alice Meynell would have quaintly expressed it, no doubt, it is 
possible that Blake was its “‘mediate” but not its “immediate” in- 
spiration. 

A passage or two will illustrate the manner in which Thompson 
handled his sources at this point in his poetical development. We 
may start with the lines from Job (XXXVIII), from which he drew 
a lovely passage: 

Who shut up the sea with doors, when it broke forth, as issuing out of 
the womb; When I made a cloud the garment thereof, and wrapped it in a 
mist as in swaddling clothes? 

In Thompson’s hands the image has changed; the sea has become 
the earth; the mist has become vapours; and the whole passage has 


become Thompsonian music: 
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Tellus with baby hands 
Shook off her swaddling bands, 
And from the unswathéd vapours laughed to thee. 


Then we may note the development in Thompson’s imagination of 
Blake’s version of the biblical theme: 


Who lit the furnace of the mammoth’s heart? 
Who shagged him like Pilatus’ ribbéd flanks? 
Who raised the columned ranks 
Of that old pre-diluvian forestry, 
Which like a continent torn oppressed the sea, 
When the ancient heavens did in rains depart, 
While the high dancéd whirls 
Of the tossed scud made hiss thy drenchéd curls? 
Thou reardst the enormous brood; 
Who hast with life imbued 
The lion maned in tawny majesty, 
The tiger velvet-barred, 
The stealthy-stepping pard, 
And the lithe panther’s flexuous symmetry. 


But Thompson can also strike classical notes. It could have been 
no instrument other than the tenuis avena of Vergil upon which the 


original of the following passage was first played: 
While in a moted trouble, the vexed gnats 
Maze and vibrate and tease the noontide hush. . . . 


when, during that other hushed noon, another aureus Sol shone down 
upon another “dark swarm” as it noisily sought: 
iussos . . . sapores 
trita melisphylla et cerinthae ignobile gramen. .. . 


(Georgicon IV, 62-63) 
Then, we are delivered into the arms of Shelley: 


O sweet, o sad, o fair! 
I catch your flying hair, 
Draw your eyes down to me, and dream on them! 


and: 


Whatso looks lovelily 
Is but the rainbow on life’s weeping rain, 
Why have we longings of immortal pain, 
And all we long for, mortal? Woe is me; 
And all our chants but chaplet some decay, 
As mine this vanishing—nay, vanished Day. 
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We see how at will Thompson changes the meter with the mood, 
giving the effect of symphonic movements. Suddenly, he modulates, 


quickens the tempo into iambic trimeter: 


If with exultant tread 
Thou foot the Eastern sea, 
Or like a golden bee 
Sting the West to angry red, 
which turns into trochaic tetrameter: 
Thou dost image, thou dost follow 
That King-Maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 
Gave thee, angel-god, thy station; 
which, in turn, leads back into the principal metrical pattern for the 
recapitulation of the principal theme of Franciscan typology: 
Thou are of Him a type memorial. 
Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood; 
And His stained brow did vail like thine tonight... . 

It is interesting to note in passing that Wilfrid Meynell, who 
brought more insight to the reading of Thompson’s poetry than any 
other critic, including his poetic wife, thought this ode “deformed” 
by “violence of diction.” Although he was aware of its “range of 
power,” he seems not to have realized that it was a blaze of mystical 
fire, fully harnessed and controlled, fully able to draw the chariot 
of the sun past Olympus straight to the throne of God. 

But it was not alone in the Ode to the Setting Sun that Thompson 
showed how he could plunder the poetical treasures of the world to 
find riches for his greatest poetry. Nor was it as a plagiarist, during 
his finest period, that he dipped with both hands into the “vaulty 
mines” of the past to find jewels with which to dower his art “past 
an Eastern wizard’s dreams.” Francis Thompson was a craftsman 
who knew how to recut and reset a borrowed stone so that it threw 
out a new and astonishing shower of sparks, thereby becoming his 
own jewel. 

Even before Thompson reached his height, he had succeeded more 
than once, by his own process of alchemy, in transmuting stolen 
fool’s gold into bars more shining than that upon which the Blessed 
Damozel leaned her arms. Then, as we know from the Ode to the 
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Setting Sun, he had fashioned the gold bars into a flashing mon- 
strance for the exposition of the Host. 

It was in the Hound of Heaven, however, that Thompson achieved 
his most magnificent expression of that “creative Art which alone is 
one essence with Poetry and Music.”** It is here that we find his 
greatest symphonic utterance. It is uniquely Thompsonian, yet one 
passage after another strikes a chord that sets into vibration tones 
that are already quivering in our minds. 

We think that we catch overtones of Shelley, of Herbert, of St. 
Augustine. We hear reverberations of the Psalms, of Isaias, of Job, 
even of Horace. But they are gathered together into a many-voiced 
fugue, and the orchestration is Francis Thompson’s. 

Thompson himself had a theory that “a great poet may plagiarize 
to his heart’s content, because he plagiarizes well. . . .”’* He also 
said: “Spartan law holds good in literature, where to steal is honorable, 
provided it be done with skill and dexterity; wherefore Mercury was 
the patron both of thieves and poets.’’** Actually, our critical experi- 
ence tells us that whether a man is a plagiarist or not depends on 
whether he uses the dreams of another as a point of departure or a 
point of arrival. 

Thompson’s free-handed use of inherited imagery as a springboard 
from which to leap from peak to peak of the “cloud-zoned pinnacles” 
of his own creative imagination reminds us of the glad borrowing 


and lending of thematic material in which the greatest eighteenth- 


century symphonic composers openly engaged. Their supreme chal- 


lenge, as they saw it, was to explore, unfold and develop to its ulti- 
mate capacities every resource inherent in a musical figure. 

Thus we find Haydn and Mozart freely exchanging themes, each 
in a different musical context and with a different orchestral texture, 
multiplied in endless variations. Before them Bach had not been 
ashamed to lean heavily upon Vivaldi for his Brandenburg Con- 
certos. After them, Beethoven was to show a bold hand in seizing for 
his own use any theme that he saw fit to appropriate. The success 
that he had in translating Mozart’s musical phrases into his own per- 
sonal idiom is known to every musicologist who has examined, say, 

12 Francis Thompson, Nature’s Immortality. 


13 Quoted by Everard Meynell, op. cit., p. 126. 
14 Jbid. 
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the last movement of the C Minor Symphony, and noted well-known 
themes from Mozart’s last two symphonies, so reworked, expanded 
and deepened as to have become Beethoven’s own. 

Contrasted with these titans who built marvelous variations on 
each other’s themes, there was a contemporary of Mozart’s and 
Haydn’s who might have served as a salutary object lesson for Fran- 
cis Thompson. Named Ignaz Pleyel, this gifted pupil of Haydn, who 
was believed to be immortal even by Mozart, is now given the space 
of a footnote on an occasional page of musical history. After bril- 
liant and original beginnings, he became satisfied to bring his work 


too completely into conformity with that of his master, Haydn; never 


varied so much as a resolution; and is thus remembered only for his 


early works, which he wrote before he became enslaved to Haydn’s 


influence. 

During his great period Francis Thompson was, like Mozart, 
like Beethoven, a pillager of others’ riches, but an artificer of 
his own. In his decline he was a Pleyel with his Haydn, content 
to express Patmore’s thoughts in Patmore’s idiom. If Thompsonian 
Thompson can never die, much of Patmorean Thompson will not sur- 
vive, except like Pleyel’s last work—in a footnote. 

From Storrington to Pantasaph, Thompson continued to feel “the 
play of wings about his fledgéd heel.” We have seen the wonderful 
poetic flights that were suggested to his imagination in the Ode to the 
Setting Sun by his winnowings from the Book of Job, from Blake, 
from Shelley, from Vergil. We can mark the same light springing 
“from jut to jut of inaccessible fancies” in Sister Songs, in which we 
recognize that “imagery was to him not a mere means of expression, 
not even a mere means of adornment; it was a delight for its own 
sake.”*’ In Thompson’s hands, as in Shelley’s, it was the “attar of 
poetry.” 

Now let us return to the Hound of Heaven and examine the manner 
in which Thompson translated both secular and biblical imagery into 
his own musical language. Let us see how he assimilated the tones 
that he picked up elsewhere, and blended them into his own chords 
to which he gave his own resolutions. 

15 This passage is from Thompson’s essay, Shelley, in which there is more thinly veiled 


self-description than in any work of his except Sister Songs. The expression, “attar of 


poetry,” is from the same essay. 
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When we read Thompson’s line: 
[ said to Dawn: Be sudden—to Eve: Be soon; 
we may ask whether we are being carried back to Shelley’s lines: 
I ask of thee, beloved Night - 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 
or to Deuteronomy (28:67): 
In the morning thou shalt say, Who will grant me evening ? 
And at evening, Who will grant me morning ? 
Then, let us see how in the wonderful compression of the passage: 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
we find a poetic heightening of the emotion in the lines from Isaias 
30:16: 
No, but we will flee to horses; therefore shall you flee. 
And we will mount upon swift ones: therefore shall they 


be swifter that shall pursue after you. . 


Now we recognize an allusion to Samson, but it is not at Gaza that 


we stand—it is at the verge of Thompson’s own “precipitous dream”’: 
I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with smear 
[ stand amid the dust o° the mounded years 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
And then we watch Thompson glide into the one-hundred-first Psalm 
as imperceptibly as Mozart changes key in his subtlest modulation: 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 

If this was pre-Patmorean Thompson, how was the post-Patmorean 
poet? How did he handle his sources after he went under the yoke? 
One post-Patmorean allusion to the Lucretian concept of the gods 
comes to mind, the very colorlessness of which affords a striking 
contrast with his vivid handling of the Vergilian passage in the Ode 
to the Setting Sun. Here is the pale version of Lucretius, which fol- 
lows two adapted lines, one from Patmore, the other from Rossetti, 


in By Reason of Thy Law: 
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And all the gods move with calm hand in hand 
And eyes that know not trouble and the worm." 
(De Rerum Natura, Il, 1094-5). 

The most conspicuous example of the decline of Thompson’s art 
under the auspices of Patmore, however, is aflorded by the pedestrian 
transliteration of the adjectives, so poignant in the original, of the beau- 
tiful “‘lapsing syllables” of Jeremias’ Lamentations. It is hard to 
believe that Thompson could have listened to the Latin poetry of the 
Vulgate as he must have heard it sung in the Matins for Maundy 
Thursday at Ushaw, at Storrington, at Pantasaph: 

Quomodo sedet sola civitas plena populo: 
facta est quasi vidua domina gentium... 
only to cross-render it in From the Night of Forebeing, stripped of its 
pathos and its poetry, into five flat feet: 


No more shall you sit sole and vidual. 


How did Coventry Patmore gain his ascendancy over Francis 


Thompson’s art? Was there really “a consciousness of a rare aflin- 
ity’’’ between them? Did Thompson readily consent to have the 
older man, whom he had already outstripped in fame, play “Vergil 
to a younger Dante”?'* Who was Coventry Patmore that he should 


have had the audacity to seek Thompson out in his ““Welsh hermitage” 
at Pantasaph, “to scalpel the fibres””’* of him in order to make him over 
in his own image and likeness? 

The answer to these questions is not easy, because there were at 
least two Coventry Patmores, bound together into a continuous per- 
sonality only by the thread of sex-interest, that lifelong absorption 
which, Thompson wrote, “in his hands comprises the whole scheme 
and philosophy of human life.”*’ This poet of all things marriage- 
able, we learn from Oliver, had in his heyday consciously strained 
for the commonplace, but banality had come to him effortlessly.’ 
Then, to the surprise of the critics, “the laureate of the teatable with 


16 ... pro sancta deum tranquilla pectora pace 
quae placidum degunt aevom vitamque serenam .. . 


17 Viola Meynell, Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1952), p. 107. 

18 Everard Meynell, op. cit., p. 164. 

19 [bid., p. 142. 

20 Francis Thompson, Essay on Patmore (II). 

21 Oliver, E. J., Coventry Patmore (London: Sheed and Ward, 1956), p. 48. 
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his humdrum stories of girls that smell of bread and butter” had 
turned out to be “in his inmost heart, the most arrogant and visionary 
mystic.”””” 

The former had been welcome in the Victorian drawing room, but 
the latter was rejected. If such literary figures as Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Aubrey de Vere, and Tennyson had cherished the Angel in the House, 
that even-toned epic of “connubial vapidities,”~ if the English read- 
ing public had been lulled into delicious afternoon naps by its com- 
fortable singsong tetrameter expressing excellent Anglican sentiments, 
they would have none of Patmore’s odes. They could not follow him 
sympathetically past the first of a series of crises which changed his 
writings, his friendships, and his fame. The pivotal crisis upon which 
the others turned was the death of his first wife. This was followed 
by his conversion to the Catholic religion, his next two marriages, 
which his enemies ridiculed as if they had been concurrent instead 
of consecutive, and his new poetic idiom, which was a jarring shock 
to his friends and his public. 

He lost both. He is accused even by his defender, Edmund Gosse, 
of having “‘sacrificed more illustrious friends on the altar of caprice 
than any other man in England.””* Furthermore, at the time that he 
met Francis Thompson his fame was in total eclipse. As Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins, who died in 1889, had delicately intimated in a letter 
to him, he did not even occupy a low place in contemporary Eng- 
lish literature. He had no place at all. England had become too 
sophisticated to stomach the cloying sweetness of the Angel in the 
House, sophisticated enough to endure the poetic profanations of 
Swinburne. Sensuality it could understand, but not the erotically 
mystical analogies that Patmore drew between the union of man and 
woman, and the union of God and man. A. E. Housman’s appraisal 
of his odes as a curious mixture of “piety and concupiscence” was 
thought apt where his work was thought about at all. Dr. Richard 
Garnett had sealed the ruin of his fame with the epigram: “He had 


no perception of the sublime in other men’s writing. or of the ridicu- 


22 Attributed incorrectly to Gosse by Derek Patmore, Portrait of My Family (Harper 
& Bros., 1935), p. 202. 
23 This felicitous description appears somewhere in Reid. 


24 Gosse, Edmund, Coventry Patmore (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905), 


p. 173. 
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lous in his own.”* Only Alice Meynell and Edmund Gosse ranked 
him with the poets of the day. 

Before the meeting in 1894 of Patmore and Thompson we have 
evidence that Thompson was already familiar with Patmore’s odes. 
He had even casually dipped into his imagery, as into every other 
poet’s, and had used what he pleased without sacrificing his poetic 
independence, as we know from an examination of Sister Songs, 
which was certainly written before 1892: 

For Spring leaps in the womb of the young year!** 

When we consider its date of composition, there is no reason to 
construe Thompson’s graceful acknowledgment of indebtedness to 
Patmore, written probably at the time of its publication in 1895, as 
indicating an early affinity for the older poet. For Thompson ignored 
Patmore, perhaps with deliberate artfulness, as late as 1893, when he 
attempted to rank himself among his contemporaries: 

I absolutely think that my poetry is “greater” than any work by a new 
poet which has appeared since Rossetti. Unless, indeed, the greater work to 
which the critic referred was Mrs. Meynell. . . . Otherwise, I will not vail my 


crest to Henley, or Robert Bridges, or even William Watson. . . .°’ 


How then can we account for the fact that he did vail his crest 
to the older man in public, as the New Poems bear witness; in private, 
as his letters and notebooks show, beyond a doubt? 

If the answer to the question should have to be compressed into 
two words, those words would be—Alice Meynell. There is no doubt 
that both Patmore and Thompson were in love with this gifted woman 
in the manner, chaste and hopeless, in which Goethe’s Werther lan- 
guished for Charlotte. Thompson, a celibate, possibly by early re- 
ligious vow, renounced his love as a spiritual temptation to be 
shunned. In the latter part of 1894 Patmore was banished by Alice 
Meynell, we do not know whether just before or just after his meet- 
ing with Thompson. But the spirit of Alice Meynell, both as patron 


goddess and shared sorrow, presided over their friendship, and was 


25 Quoted by J. C. Reid, The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore (London: Routledge 


& Kegan Paul, 1957), p. 196. 
2€ Myrtle Pihlman Pope places Sister Songs around 1890-91. See her Critical Bibliog- 
graphy of Works by and about Francis Thompson (The New York Public Library, 1959). 
27 Everard Meynell, op. cit., p. 102 (italics added). It is conceivable that Thompson 
avoided either slighting or recognizing Patmore by saying, “since Rossetti,” to keep from 


offending Alice Meynell. 
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the catalyst which brought about the union of their dissimilar minds. 

Francis already had a natural humility, a generous critical atti- 
tude toward his contemporaries, as we can see from his homage to 
Watson, an uncritical respect for Alice Meynell’s severe disapproval 
of his own luxuriant diction, and an awareness of her passion for 
Patmore’s often harsh economy with words with which he was will- 
ing to bring his own rich speech into conformity to please her. Alice 
Meynell herself had distilled her thoughts and refined her diction 
until she narrowly missed, if, indeed, she missed being “precious,” 
until she was on the verge, as Mégroz has remarked, of “poetic 
anaemia.” Before the flashing of Thompson’s imagery, she recoiled 


like a nun at a feast of a Sybarite. 

Viola Meynell has described Alice Meynell’s reservations to- 
ward Thompson’s poetry: 

Though she found him a great poet, [to her] he did not raise the very 
status of contemporary poetry, as he did to my father. She withheld no praise 
from his imagery. . . . “But Francis Thompson himself,” she wrote later, look- 
ing back on his poetry, “was soon to learn that these ceremonies of the imagi- 
nation are chiefly ways of approach, and that there are barer realities beyond 
and nearer to the centre of poetry itself.” It was when she read certain of the 
Odes of Coventry Patmore that she considered there was this quality in a liv- 
ing poet, a transcendant [sic] simplicity beyond imagery, “with imagery’s 
fervours and splendours put to silence.” And when Francis Thompson wrote 
his third and last book of poems, strongly then under the influence of Patmore 
and dedicated to him, she thought he took a “yet higher step in his art and 


thought” through that influence.*® 


Elsewhere in the same memoir, Viola Meynell tells us that Pat- 
more’s poetry “broke her (Alice Meynell’s) heart and was the hap- 
piness of her life.” 

Alice Meynell found nothing less than imagery adequate for prais- 
ing Patmore’s lack of it: 

Other simplicities may be achieved by lesser art, but this is transcendent 
simplicity. There is nothing in the world more costly. It vouches for the 
beauty which it transcends; it answers for the riches it forbears; it implies 
the art which it fulfills. All abundance ministers to it, though it is so single.™ 


28 Op. cit., p. 60. 

29 Viola Meynell, Alice Meynell, A Memoir (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), pp. 69-70. 
80 Tbid., p. 111. 

31 bid. 
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She wrote to Patmore: “I have read the Odes yet again with a new 
amazement. And then, after my tears over these, I bought a frock 
to please you.” She wrote again: “It has been a happiness to read 
again, through and through, the words of the greatest intellect I have 
ever known.” 

When we learn from Derek Patmore that Coventry Patmore shared 
Alice Meynell’s extravagant appraisal of his intellect as well as her 
conviction that he was the greatest living poet, when we read Gosse’s 
impression that “Patmore was irresistibly conscious of a sort of su- 
pernatural superiority in himself,”** when we read Patmore’s fare- 
well note to Alice Meynell on the eve of his death, which makes us 
wonder along with more than one critic whether he was assumed to 
the Catholic Church or whether the Catholic Church was assumed to 
him: “Our meeting again in Heaven depends on your fidelity to 
the highest things that you have known . . .”*’ when, on the other 
hand, we remember that Thompson regarded himself as “outcast 
from home, health and hope, with a charred past and a bleared fu- 
ture, an anchorite without detachment, and self-cloistered without 
self-suflicingness, deposed from a world which he had not abdicated, 
pierced with thorns which formed no crown, a poet hopeless of the 
bays, and a martyr hopeless of the palm,”*° it is not hard for us to 
understand why he succumbed to the imperial authority and the 
sublime self-righteousness of the older man whose odes had been 
held up to him as a model by the goddess herself. 

Thus, after a visit with Thompson who had announced to the 
Meynells, two years earlier, that he found Patmore’s mystical eroti- 
cism to be repugnant’ Patmore was able to write home from Pan- 
tasaph: “‘Francis Thompson and all the Fathers spent two hours last 
night in my room, and we had excellent talk. Father Anselm and I 
had a long talk about nuptial love, and he went all lengths with me 
in honour of the marriage embrace.” 

So Thompson, who has always cloistered his thoughts as delicately 
as Mrs. Meynell’s Shepherdess, becomes a disciple of Patmore, who 


Ibid 3 [bid., p. 113. 
4 Ov. cit., p. 152. 
Derek Patmore, op. cit., p. 259. 
Thompson, Essay on Shelley. 
7 Everard Meynell, op. cit., p. 142. 
88 ]bid., p. 143. 
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sexualizes everything in the universe, animate and inanimate, and 
pairs it with its opposite in an indissoluble conjugal yoke. Although 
at first, as we learn from Everard Meynell, he has “only unwillingly 
admitted Patmore’s power over him,””” he finally reaches a point in 
his poetry where, as in Patmore’s, “all things meet to marry.” 

Now we see “Dawn unfold her rosy bosom to the married sun,””*° 
and “Day fulfills the married arms of Night.”*' Then, “God’s two 
worlds . . . of spirit and of sense wed in this narrow bed”;* 
and “in obscure nuptials” opposites commingle “alien yet affinéd 
breath.”** Even in the Assumpta Maria, where we rejoice to note that 
Thompson has not renounced his beautiful singing rhythm for the 
Patmorean metrical system, we find the docile poet, like the up- 


straining child of Sister Songs, struggling to please his elders by de- 


livering up the Blessed Virgin Mary to Eros! 

All through the period of the friendship with Patmore, and even 
after Patmore’s death, we find Patmorean phrase, paraphrase, coun- 
terphrase: 

Patmore’s line: 

A corpse in Night’s highway. ... 
becomes Thompson’s: 


Night, and the street a corpse beneath the moon.*® 
Patmore’s best-known passage, which he admired enough to use 


twice: 
Through delicatest ether feathering soft their solitary beat*® 


undergoes a Thompsonian mutation later: 


Not a dream can beat its feather 


Through the unsustaining ether.** 


The individual lines from Patmore’s couplet: 
The clearness then so marvellously increas’d 
The light’ning shining Westward from the East,*® 


89 Thid., p. 142. 

40 Of Nature: Laud and Plaint. 

41 The After Woman. 

42 Any Saint. 

43 Orient Ode. 

44 The Two Deserts. 

45 Ode for the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
46 To the Unknown Eros and Eros anz Psyche. 

47 Buona Notte. 

48 The Standards. 
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are quite identifiable, even though they are separated in Thompson’s 


version: 
And all for her is light increased 


But when Thompson paraphrases Patmore’s scientific observation: 
Till Science rapturously hails 
In the minutest water-drop 


A torment of innumerable tails.® 


it is less imitation than confirmation of Patmore’s statement: 


1 


And every water-drop a-sting with writhing wars. 
: I : 


In the Orient Ode, which Thompson evidently feared to be too 


Patmorean, although it is surprisingly powerful Thompson, the 


younger poet seems to be answering the elder in paraphrase. The in- 


spiration, of course, goes back to St. Augustine, and beyond St. 
Augustine to the Psalmist; and Thompson has already given the 
theme its definitive utterance in the Hound of Heaven. But now he 
turns his attention to Patmore’s Tristitia: 

For God is everywhere. 

Go down to deepest Hell, and He is there... . 
and answers it antiphonally: 


Lo here! lo there!—-ah me, lo everywhere! 


When he paraphrases the lines from Euridice: 
Thro’ sordid streets and lanes 
And houses brown and bare 
And many a haggard stair 
Ochrous with ancient stains, 


And infamous doors, opening on hapless rooms... 
it is in A Captain of Song where he would have every reason to use 
Patmore’s language: 
And pace the places infamous to tell 
Where God wipes not the tears from any eyes. 
Now we must take into consideration the most striking aspect 
of Francis Thompson’s poetic genius, the trait which above all others 
19 From the Night of Forebeing. 


50 The Two Deserts. 
51 The Nineteenth Century. 
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was responsible for the shattering effect that his submission to the 
Patmorean influence had on his art. That was the unalterable cast of 
his mind which even his own will could not force. Being inflexible, 
it could not bend: it broke. We know that even after the decline of 
his poetic power, even after his suppression of the flow of imagery 
that had been the glory of his great poems, Thompson returned over 
and over again to a few poetic figures, the recurrences of which in 
poem after poem constituted the threads that bound the post-Pat- 
morean Thompson to the author of the Hound of Heaven and the 
Ode to the Setting Sun. Like the true artist and the true musician 
that he was, he was given throughout his creative life to “the repeti- 
tion of the same formulae” which in the opinion of the music critic, 
Ernest Newman, characterizes all artistic craftsmen.” 

In a fascinating study of the “unconscious” workings of the cre- 
ative intellect, Mr. Newman has pointed out the most obvious exam- 
ples of this repetitive habit among practitioners of the fine arts, 
claiming that he could carry his examples through the work of all 
artists, even prose writers. But being a musicologist, he cites 
Gounod’s “sequences,” Grieg’s “falling thirds,” and his most recent 
discovery, a certain little figure of Beethoven’s “of three ascend- 
ing notes in conjunct motion” that can be found in his work “from 
his earliest days to his latest.”’** 

To these examples of compulsively repeated formulae cited in 
the musical branch of the fine arts, we may add, as examples in 
Thompson’s practice of its sister art, a list of favorite images which 
recurred frequently in his poetry, and bound his work of all periods 
together, despite the violence to his inspiration that his conscript 
servitude to the Muse of Patmore did irremediably work. We find 
incessant references to falconry, to moulted feathers, pluméd feet, 
fledgéd heels; to wine being pressed with dancing feet; to locks of 
hair being snatched by angels, twined by poets, stirred by emotions, 
or lifted by thoughts; stars being linked to flowers; fierce kisses of 
Pain hissing against tears;** a chain, sometimes hidden, swinging a 

52 The Unconscious Beethoven (Leonard Parsons Ltd., 1927), p. 79. 


58 Ibid., p. 80. 

54T take the position that this figure had been borrowed from Patmore’s “[Pain’s] 
fierce kiss” early enough (in Shelley) to have become his own through transmutation 
before he begain to repeat it in the form to which he converted it. 
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weight, which is usually the sun pouring incense-smoke; snorting 
thunder, snorting seas, the snorting sun. 

We notice Thompson’s addiction to the Latinate present participle, 
which he does not hesitate to coin when one does not lie to his hand: 
aidant, lambent, palpitant, sentient, consentient, splendent, nescient, 
couchant, conflagrant, cadent, confluent, refluent, culminant, sustinent. 
We find an equal avidity for the Latinate past participle which is 
frequently of his own coining: saturate, conflagrate, constellate, 
preparate, and the inevitable mitigate and immitigate. We recognize 
a tendency toward the very fault against which he warned his readers 
in Shelley—“falling into the hands of an exclusive coterie of poetic 
words’’—puissant, dulcet, emparadised, ooze, oozéd; abstractions 
pluralized, such as lucencies, clarities, innocences. 

If these were his inescapable mannerisms and idiosyncrasies of 
speech, if Thompson was imprisoned in his own poetic personality, 
as, indeed, we know that Coventry Patmore and Alice Meynell were 
in theirs, it was a sin against poetry that these presumptuous advisers 
committed when they subjugated his genius to the Patmorean domina- 
tion without suspecting that it was as impossible to persuade him 
to remain a poet while quenching the fire of his dreams, renouncing 
the opulence of his diction, and turning back the flow of his imagery, 
as it would have been to encourage him to retain his identity while 
changing his fingerprints. And that is the precise term that Mr. New- 
man uses to describe the true artist’s obsessively recurring formulae. 

But the docile, grateful Thompson did try to change his “finger- 
prints.” In letters and prefaces, he congratulates himself on having 
“modified the excessive loading, both of diction and imagery” to 
which his friends had objected, and which, therefore, he had submis- 
sively condemned. He made a statement humbly and magnanimously 
for all posterity to read that in his discipleship of Patmore, he—who 
had heard the Voice beat!—was not yet ready for the “higher ranges” 
of mysticism. He acknowledged, but without resentment, the price 
that he had paid down for taking what Alice Meynell considered “a 
yet higher step in his art and thought” under the guidance of Pat- 
more: “From the higher standpoint I have gained, I think, in art 
and chastity of style: but have greatly lost in fire and glow.”** It is 


55 The fullest treatment of Thompson’s unpublished preface to New Poems, as well as 
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surprising that those who loved him did not foresee the sacrifice 
that their love was to exact of his gratitude. It is even more surpris- 
ing that they did not recognize it afterward. 

Yet it has not been recorded by a single Meynell, not even by Wil- 
frid, that any of them ever realized that he who had “clung to the 
whistling mane of every wind” did not need a Coventry Patmore to 
show him by precept and example how to plummet to the earth. Ap- 
parently, Everard Meynell, who usually showed more poetic insight 
than his sister Viola, never suspected that he had written the exact 
reverse of the truth when he said that Patmore, in playing Vergil “to 
a later Dante” had led the way to “deific peaks” and “conquered 
skies.”°* Someone should have reminded him sharply that it was 
not to heaven that the earlier Vergil had conducted his Dante but to 
hell. 

Thus we find Patmore’s Thompson falling artistically to such a 
production as By Reason of Thy Law. We find him descending to 
bathos in A Narrow Vessel, with its simpering dialogue an achieve- 
ment in vapidity that outrivals Patmore’s Eros and Psyche Odes, if it 


escapes their coarseness. It is hard to believe that this insignificant 


sequence, a failure if for no other reason than that the author thought 


that it required a wordy interpretation, was composed by one who 
comprehended divine love as few mystics have been able to compre- 
hend it, and who understood renounced human love as few ascetics 
have been able to understand it. Obviously, Thompson could fathom 
neither earthly courtship nor earthly marriage, as not only A Nar- 
row Vessel indicated, but as the “laboriously smart” playlet, But 
Woman Disposes, conclusively proved. 

A comparison of the purely Patmoresque poems with those that 
managed, in spite of the Patmorean influence, to retain some of the 
the Thompsonian fingerprints will demonstrate that the extent to which 
Thompson remained a poet after he went under the domination of 
Patmore was the extent to which he remained Francis Thompson. 

Francis himself knew this. If he had never heard of Pleyel, he had 
heard of Keats, who had abandoned Hyperion because he thought 
that it was full of what he called ‘“Miltonic inversions.” In a letter 
his correspondence concerning his change in technique and loss of passion, is given in 
Connolly, op. cit., p. 424. (Italics added.) 


56 Op. cit., p. 164. 
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to Patmore he expressed misgivings concerning the Orient Ode: 


It echoes your own manner largely, in the metre, and even in some of the 
diction—the latter a thing of which, I think, I have seldom before rendered 
myself guilty. Now it is possible in rare cases——e.g., Keats’ “Hyperion”—for 
an echo to take on body enough to survive as literature. But even should 
my poem so survive, it must rest under the drawback of being no more dis- 


tinctive Thompson than “Hyperion” is distinctive Keats.*’ 


But, as a detailed examination will show, the Orient Ode manages 
to be distinctive Thompson, even with the occasional Patmorean echo 
which R. L. Mégroz seems to ignore when he asserts that it contains 
“not a single paragraph, not even—one is tempted to say—a single 
line which might have been written by the poet of the Unknown 
Eros.” Thompson seems to have drawn enough poetic energy from 
the sun, which he and the other Francis loved, to endow his ode with 
a power and an originality which its technical relationship to Pat- 
more’s metrical principles could not destroy. 

Another poem of the later period which escaped the withering 
Patmorean breath, despite Everard Meynell’s inclusion of it in the 
poems of Patmorean “vision,” is the Mistress of Vision. It is Shel- 
leian, as Meynell has observed in innocent self-contradiction. It is 
also tinged with colors from the palette of Coleridge, of Poe, and 


even, | grieve to say, of Rossetti. But Patmore is nowhere. This 


poem contains, I will venture to echo Mégroz, “not a single line 


which might have been written by the poet of the Unknown Eros.” 

R. L. Mégroz has noticed, with an insight that he does not always 
display, and with a timidity which prevents him from facing the 
implications of his own discovery, that “‘the odes in which Thompson 
comes nearest to Patmore’s use of metre are generally his second- 


ee 


best poems... Ras \s examples of Thompson’s second best poems,” 
Mégroz cites From the Night of Forebeing, Of Nature: Laud and 
Plaint, Laus Amara Doloris, By Reason of Thy Law, and the Dread 
of Height. 

If the Hound of Heaven is to be the standard of comparison, all 
the rest of Thompson’s odes, even the Ode to the Setting Sun, will have 


to be called second-rate. But I think that the Dread of Height stands 


57 Quoted by Everard Meynell, op. cit., p. 144. 
58 Op. Cit. p. 95. 
59 Ibid., p. 73. 
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in power of illumination above every other ode except the Hound of 
Heaven. Even though it contains lines of Patmorean phraseology, even 
though it is cramped in the Patmorean metrical strait jacket, it con- 
veys no message that Patmore could have comprehended, much less 
enunciated. It is simply unimaginable that this ode, with its Dan- 
tesque vision of hell as well as heaven, its Umbrian humility, its 
recoil alike from the sins of presumption and despair, could have 
been conceived in the mind of the man whose farewell note to Alice 
Meynell said in substance: “Our meeting again in Heaven depends 
on your dying in a state of grace.” 

As we ponder what heights this ode might have reached in poetic 
power if it had been written at Storrington or in the early days of 
Pantasaph, we can also speculate as to what position From the Night 
of Forebeing would have occupied among Thompson’s poems, if he 
had written it before Patmore hobbled his wingéd heels and lashed 
him to the earth-bound vehicle that was drawn by his own heavy- 
footed Muse. Here we find random lines of pure poetry, such as: 

Spring is come home with her world-wandering feet, 
and 
The world’s unfolded blossom smells of God. 


From these and other scattered lines, we know that Thompson’s Muse 
was not entirely dead, even after Patmore had begun resolutely to 
wind her in cerecloths and weight her eyelids. Perhaps it was to 
passages such as these that Thompson alluded when he wrote: 

From the fall precipitant, 

These dim snatches of her chant 

Only have remainéd mine. ... 


It is possible, of course, that some critics may argue that Francis 
Thompson could not have maintained the poetic exaltation of his 
greatest period, even if he had kept his “uncompanioned ways.” 
Perhaps it will be said that Patmore came into his life, as Thompson 
said that Keats had died, “in predecease of his just sickening song.” 

An examination of the Anthem of Earth should be useful in set- 
tling this point. Noting its date of composition, which indicates that 
it holds the pivotal position between pre-Patmorean and _post-Pat- 


60 Patmore was capable of generosity, of grac iousness, of magnanimity, of the spirit 


of noblesse oblige. But humility was never noticeable among his traits. 
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morean Thompson, we can see how as late as the fall of 1894 he was 
able in fitful moments of careless power to toss off a quality of blank 
verse that in scattered passages surpasses Milton and approaches 
Shakespeare. When we consider the easy negligence with which 
Thompson was able to achieve such grandeur at the time that Pat- 
more entered his life,’ I think that we cannot entertain further doubt 
that Patmore’s influence was responsible for the departure of Thomp- 
son’s “golden and irrevocable hour.” 

Thus, failed even dream the dreamer and the lute the lutanist. 
But Thompson either could not or would not acknowledge it. “Few 
poets,” Alice Meynell observed in her own quaint language, “have 
fully recognized the metrical absence of their Muse. For full recog- 
nition is expressed in only one way—silence.” 

Thus, by the time that Thompson was ready to admit in a letter to 
Wilfrid Meynell: “ ’Tis time I was silent,”’* he had already begun, 
as he feared he would, to write down his own fame. Like an obedient 
child, he had continued to write verses to Patmore’s specifications as 
long as his “dwindling strength” would allow. Long after he had 
been reduced by Patmore to a “wingless mortal,” he gallantly strug- 
gled to keep up his flights to the Sun—even after his song had stopped 
falling from the “cloud-zoned pinnacles of the secret spirit,” and 
had begun to fall, “‘singed, down the sky, even the old Icarian way.” 

61 We know that Patmore and Thompson had not met in the summer of 1894 from a 
comment cf Everard Meynell: “Coventry Patmore’s own article in the Fortnightly, July 


1894, was written before he and Thompson had met” (op. cit., p. 102). Thus, whether 
their meeting occurred just before or just after the composition of the Anthem of Earth, 
it was certainly written before Patmore’s influence had had time to take effect. 

62 Alice Meynell, The Rhythm of Life. 

63 [hid, 


64 Connolly, Notes (op. cit., pp. 424-425). 
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SYMBOLISM IN RELIGION AND LiTERATURE. Edited and with an Introduction 
by Rollo May. New York: George Braziller, 1960. Pp. 253. $5.00. 
Philosophical talk has a way of going round and round: this time once 

again the topic is symbolism, and the familiar if distinguished speakers at the 

table include a physicist, psychologist, sociologist, cultural historian, philoso- 
pher-mathematician, a pair of literary critics, and three theologians. A sense 
of crisis hovers over the meat and drink. But if the spread of skills suggests 

a place of meeting in the subject, there is small show of a meeting of minds 

most obviously in the matter of transcendence—at the end of the discussion. 

Chere is much talk in various languages of “breakdown”; for the secularist 
a breakdown of magic promoting man to his proper state as maker of his uni- 
verse (for example, Erich Kahler); for the theist a breakdown of belief leav- 
ing God dead, nature dead, and man face to face with the abyss of his sub- 
jectivity (for example, Nathan Scott). That some sort of break-up or revolu- 
tion inevitably attends the eruption of new instinctive forces into symbolic 
expression in society—symbolic, as opposed to instinctive or reflex, action 
constituting the area of human freedom and demanding watchful revision 
to escape anarchy or atrophy—is the point of A. N. Whitehead’s essay. 

The modern novelty would appear to be a deep confusion of instinct about 
subjects and objects. While Nietzsche and Marx undermined the objective 
reference of symbols, as Paul Tillich notes in his critique, and were followed 
by Freud. critical idealism allowed them objective reference, but only for a 
viven time and place (cf. Kahler’s exaltation of the artistic symbol as the only 
free creation of new realities). Nineteenth-century science tried to usurp the 
concept of objectivity but was foiled by the theory of relativity: man, says 
Werner Heisenberg. is like the captain of an iron ship whose compass needle 
points only to himself. Against these impractical reductions Tillich sets his 
own characteristic theory of religious symbols (Christ, for instance, in his re- 
lation to the “unconditioned transcendent” is a symbol) which provide no 
objective knowledge but a true awareness. 

But all is not lost. Recognition of his limits. Heisenberg concludes, can 
remind man of other, neglected dimensions of the spirit. In much the same 
way, confrontation of the abyss by a whole generation of writers has not 
stripped them of their humanity, but rather-—this is Nathan Scott’s theme 
may be the ground for re-emergence of the high forms of faith. That symbols, 
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even in our world of fragmented archetypes, still have power to heal through 
psychotherapeutic decision is the message of Rollo May who insists upon 
completing “Oedipus the King” as a psychic model with “Oedipus at Colonus” ; 
and in a review of Robinson Jeffers’ rejection of Crosstianity, Amos Wilder 
makes the same point for Christianity by reaffirming the risen Christ on the 
crossbeams. 

Against Christianity, to counter the urge of two powerful world orders 
seeking “salvation” by making the other a scapegoat, Kenneth Burke analyzes 
the illogical “symbolic” paradoxes implicit in the idea of order contained in 
the dogmas of creation, fall, and redemption. And in the realm of sociology 
Talcott Parsons justifies the so-called revival of religion by centering the 
American tradition in “left-wing” evangelicism and tracing it historically 
through an evolving differentiation of institutional roles under industrial 
democracy to its present state as a locus of private and individual values; 
he notes at the end that the older, dogmatic, and “established” religions have 
not yet assimilated to this pattern. 

This review has not done justice to the brilliance and excitement of in- 
dividual insights and the liveliness of the writing generally. The majority of 
the essays are reprinted from a symposium in Daedalus. 


Baltimore, Md. ALBA H. WarrREN, Jr. 


LITERATURE AND THE IRRATIONAL. A Study in Anthropological Backgrounds. 
By Wayne Shumaker. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xii, 275. $6.50. 

Literature and the Irrational is best read as a sequel to the author’s earlier 
Elements of Critical Theory (1952). In the earlier work Professor Shumaker 
argued to several conclusions pertinent to an understanding of the nature and 
purpose of the present work: (1) “The ultimate critical goal . . . is the full 
evaluated apprehension of the critical subject matter”; (2) such full evaluated 
apprehensions will have something of the character of proved fact and will 
avoid the appearance of arbitrariness and meaninglessness only to the extent 
that they are made against a sharply focused reference frame whose implica- 
tions are clearly understood; (3) such a reference frame is satisfactory only 
to the extent that it takes into account all pertinent data and orders them by 
reasonable modes of thought into a meaningful synthesis definable in ratioc- 
inative terms. The present work is an attempt to define, focus sharply, and 
explore the implications of a reference frame, synthesizing all the pertinent 
data, for the apprehension and evaluation of art objects in general and litera- 
ture in particular. And, although the reference frame is centered on irration- 
ality, that is, roughly, all nondiscursive aspects of the psyche, it is developed 
in a manner “persistently, even doggedly, logical.” 

The central thesis is that in the two aesthetic-artistic processes—the pro- 
ductive and the receptive—and in the aesthetic-artistic object itself irrationality 
is pervasive and dominant. The thesis is not original: it was not new when 
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Plato wrote his Jon, and it has been argued frequently and forcefully in recent 
years. Nor is there much originality in the general approach, which the author 
calls “the thoroughly tested and academically popular one of genetic study,” 
or in the collection of evidence, the author himself calling attention to his 
“continued effort to avoid originality.” But, although it owes much to familiar 
studies in anthrepology, psychology, aesthetics, and literary theory, and al- 
though it covers much the same ground covered by Frederick Clarke Prescott 
in Poetry and Myth (1927), which Shumaker cites, and The Poetic Mind 
(1922), which he does not cite, as well as by a number of more recent writers, 
Literature and the Irrational is not simply a rehash of familiar material. Pro- 
fessor Shumaker has reorganized a large selection of data, extrapolated sys- 
tematically, and developed a rational synthesis which is his own. 

As one answer by an intelligent literary theorist to the query “Can an entire 
philosophy of literary form be based on the assumption that man yearns un- 
knowingly for the unitary consciousness of the brute state?” Literature and 
the Irrational will repay the attention of serious students of literary thought. 
As a rational guide through an intriguing welter of nonrational material, it will 
prove useful to a larger circle of readers, including undergraduates. As a refer- 
ence frame for the understanding and evaluation of literature it is of dubious 
value. Much of the study is devoted to a thesis which, even if demonstrated, is 
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that “‘the source of 


only peripheral to general aesthetics or to literary theory 
the irrationality [in art] is a tendency of the artist’s mind to recapture the per- 
ceptual and reflective habits of primitive men and of children”. Some conclu- 


sions are at best debatable, for example, that the aim of art is “to adjust con- 
sciousness to external nature.” But the central conclusions are convincingly 
and instructively demonstrated, namely, that “during creative excitement and, 
reflexively, in ‘good’ aesthetic contemplation the whole psyche is awakened into 
activity, not the discursive intelligence alone,” and that “the usual tendency of 
art works [is] to have a substratum in the irrational.” The whole synthesis is 
“admittedly hypothesis.” And it is as hypothesis that the work has its chief 
value—a value which would be enhanced by a bibliography and an index. 


Spring Hill College. Epwarp Moopy, S.J. 


THe Mopern Poets. A Critical Introduction. By M. L. Rosenthal. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 288. $6.50. 

Periods of literature, when all is said and done, would seem to manifest 
a remarkable ability for coming to terms with themselves and their ages. By 
a subtle process of self-definition they manage to marshal their ranks, desig- 
nate their harbingers, conscript their propagandists, single out their master 
strategists, and even, eventually, to produce their own campaign histories. 
Something like this would now appear to have occurred with modern poetry. 
Just as we speak with some assurance of an Augustan or a Victorian period, 
so we are now presented with a “Modern” canon. What we have may not 
be quite what the age demanded, but there seems little doubt that the major 
and minor voices have been heard, that, without discounting the possibility 
of a new play from Eliot, another “final” set of Cantos, or even a sixth book 
to Paterson, the limits of the new poetry are clearly enough defined for schol- 
ars and critics to recognize the main lines of its development. 

Certainly this is the historical assumption upon which Mr. Rosenthal’s 
Vodern Poetry: A Critical Introduction is based. He does not, it is true, 
provide us with dates or, except incidentally, with biographical information, 
but concentrates instead on presenting a reading of individual poets that is 
designed to illuminate their achievements and to provide criteria by which 
they can be sensitively read and judged. This task he carries out ably for 
the most part, but it is surely no mere cavil to regret that he has not endeav- 
ored to place his observations in a firmer historical context. Mr. Rosenthal is 
so intent on differentiating past and present that he tends to neglect the very 
real stages of development that have occurred within the works of particular 
poets and, for that matter, within the larger framework of the period itself. 
One occasionally feels, as his commentary proceeds, that Yeats was produc- 
ing his major lyrics almost simultaneously, that the Eliot of Four Quartets is 
important for what he said in Gerontion twenty years earlier, or that Auden 
has been, so to speak, writing in a circle around himself for the last several 
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decades. Merely appending dates to poems and to authors would have helped 


to fix the temporal progressions. The point is worth making, for perhaps 
no literature has been so time-conscious, so ridden by history, as that which 
our modern poets have created. That they themselves have now become a 
part of history is an irony which, one and all, they would relish. 

For it has been, as Mr. Rosenthal’s appreciations testify, an ironical age. 
In fact, “the Age of Irony” might serve as a fitting blazon for our period 
at least until the mellowing of historical judgment furnishes us with a better. 
“Irony” itself is not one of Mr. Rosenthal’s key terms, but again and again 
he emphasizes the ironical complexities involved in the “crisis of personality” 
which, for him, forms the principal subject matter of the best modern verse. 
Few will quarrel with his estimate of the relative excellences that have been 
achieved as poet after poet has attempted to cope with this central problem. 
In the first rank come the masters, Yeats, Eliot and Pound, an incontestable 
alignment, but one which leaves little warrant for Mr. Rosenthal’s charac- 
terization of Robinson and Frost, Williams and Stevens, MacDiarmid and 
Muir, as the “Great Generation.”” We then move to the prophetic visions of 
Lawrence, Crane and Auden, to conclude with a treatment of the newer voices 
of Thomas, Lowell, the “academics” and others. The coverage is on the whole 
good, the relative emphasis in the main just. The author apologizes for his 
“painful omissions” (one thinks particularly of Graves and Empson, Black- 
mur and Ridler, Wilfred Owen and John Peale Bishop), but these hardly 
affect the lines of his main argument. 

The argument itself, despite Mr. Rosenthal’s frequently enlightening com- 
ments on individual poems, leaves much to be desired. We are constantly 
hearing of “new breakthroughs” and of “psychological” explorations, almost 
as if the modern poets have been engaged on some governmental project 
against the forces of internal and external anxiety. Such terminology does 
credit to their magnificent energy, but it seriously begs the question when we 
find that only those poets who have been either satisfied or forced to remain 
content with the dramatization of chaos are given a completely clean bill of 
health. The standard is set early on as Hopkins is found wanting for his 
“tendentiousness,” and we soon perceive that the poets who have found some 
aspect of tradition still available to them are to be criticized for the “private- 
ness” of their vision. This is Romantic irony with a vengeance, a sad land- 
scape in which only those who have alienated themselves from the past are 
to be recognized as naturalized citizens of the present-day world. The ironies 
are too limited and poems like Ash Wednesday (barely mentioned) or, in 
fact, most of Eliot’s work after 1927, are denied true greatness. The poignant 
pastoral of Under Milkwood becomes mere sentimentality and For the Time 
Being is written off as unconscious self-parody. The desert of the heart has 
its own riches and its own reasons, but the age is indeed the poorer if other 
riches and other reasons are to be dismissed as irrelevant to the time of 
crisis. The next age, perhaps even now slouching to be born, may well find 
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its own relevancies in the oases and not in the deserts of what is still, to us, 


“modern poetry.” 
RIcHARD S. SYLVESTER. 


Yale University. 
Ezra Pounp. By Charles Norman. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1960. Pp. xvi, 493. $6.95. 

Anyone attempting a biography of Ezra Pound at this date sets himself 
a difficult task. What is available is the public Pound, the Pound of London 
salons, Paris restaurants, Rapallo walks, the cage at Pisa, and the hospital 
in Washington: the Pound of many-colored costumes and many causes: the 
agent of the great and the perennial pedagogue. This is Mr. Norman’s story. 
He does not tell it very well. His service is the service of the collector who 
has bothered to gather the impressions of dozens of people whose glimpses 
of Pound might otherwise have been lost. Norman calls attention to what he 
has done, he knows his worth. However, too often the impressions which 
he has brought together remain impressions, half-assimilated, precariously 
arranged, still almost in the note-card stage. The account of the years 1912- 
1916 is a chronological jumble (pp. 72-189); some sentences are a similar 
jumble (cf. p. 371 beginning John Farrar). The ideas are not always very 
straight. Christians are, in this account, perforce anti-Semites, and the Nazi 
horrors are traced to the hatred poured into Catholic and Protestant chil- 
dren by priests and parents (p. 176 and passim). One did not know that 
the founder of Christianity had advocated genocide, or that Nazi hatred 
was really, under it all, Christian hatred. One had thought that the concen- 
tration camp came more from the spirit of [van and Smerdyakov than from 
Alyosha; that it came not from the flourishing of the Christian spirit in 


Germany but from its withering before the romantic worship of nation and 


race. 
As to the poetry, Mr. Norman is hard on the dissectors of Pound’s work; 


his own explanations are belle-lettristic, self-consciously impressionistic, and 


useful but no more so than those of the dissectors whom he criticizes. That 
one needs to know so much of what Norman gives, so much of Pound’s biog- 
raphy, to know his poetry is a reminder of his rootlessness and separation 
from his audience: that one also needs the footnotes of the dissectors is a 
reminder of his and our rootlessness and of the self-consciousness of the 
quest for Roots (with a capital R) and for Kultur with which a fluid society 
has endeavored to fill the vacuum left by the disappearance of real roots o1 
culture. What one misses most in the biography, however, is the sense of 
the texture and development of the poet’s mind: his sense of history, litera- 
ture, of the nature of love, and of the realities of the perceived world. The 
understanding of the Cantos especially would be enhanced by such a biogra- 
phy. They are Pound's intellectual autobiography. What one needs to know, 
to know them, is not only the names, the costumes, the reading which go 


into a poet’s life, but the mind which lies behind these and the poems: in 
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Pound’s case, the mold which shaped the events of the Cantos, the stillness 
behind the noise. If Mr. Norman thinks this to be lacking in Pound, then 
he should tell us that it is lacking; otherwise, he should give us a feeling for it 

What Mr. Norman does present is an excellent picture of the generosity 
of the poet to all who wrote or endeavored to write; he has a real feeling for 
the humanity of Pound, for the covering of that humanity in the Italian years. 
and for the enormous misery at Pisa which crushed away some of the cover- 
ing. Norman has one of the qualities of the great biographer: a love for his 
subject. Mr. Norman also furnishes the materials which might be pointed 
toward a more conclusive picture of what destroyed a good part of Pound’s 
humanity: this was, I think, Pound’s peculiar combination of egoism and 
naiveté. He seems to have been from his schooldays the kind of man on 
whom it was easy to play dirty tricks, essentially rather simple in heart. His 
response to unkindness was an elaborate sper ies of one-upmanship which 
drove him to protect himself through always being one step ahead of his 
walking companions, to be always at the center of the latest school of poets 
busily rescuing Western culture, to find the secret of the Elizabethan renais- 
sance in Italian state papers and the secret of all history in usury, to find 
the essence of religion in a paternal affection which he seems hardly to have 
sought to inspire in his own son, and, finally, to create a poem, the Cantos, 
which in erudition and scope of reference would put him beyond outrival 
ing. Pound always sought the simple device, the ABC principle, the secret 
behind the secrets, which would, defend the ego with iron walls. The Cantos 
are, in a sense, one of those walls. The motives which they praise and which 
brought them to being are not necessarily one. Behind the walls erected to 
fend off real and imaginary enemies, there lived and wrote a real poet who, 
when he forgot about the threats and could surrender his self-consciousness, 
was also capable of self-forgetfulness in the interest of his friends. Norman 
ends his book on the right note. After cataloguing Pound’s faults, he reminds 
the reader that “what was noble in his nature will not be forgotten, and 
what was truly great in his work will surely endure.” 

University of Nebraska Pau A. OLson. 
Paut Etmer More. By Arthur Hazard Dakin. Princeton, New Jersey: 

Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. 416, $7.50. 

For those who admired the distinguished criticism and thought of Paul 
Elmer More, Arthur Hazard Dakin has performed a noteworthy service by 
writing this objective and accurate biography. For others, unacquainted with 
More’s books, many unfortunately out of print, this account of their author 


will provide a fitting introduction both to the man and to the development of 


his opinions that still retain despite the passing years their penetration and 
cogency. In view of the fact that More as a scholar and writer pursued the 
even tenor of his ways, Mr. Dakin has wisely concentrated upon the adventure 


of More’s mind, a story not wanting in drama and poignancy. Wisely too 
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he has permitted More himself to narrate his intellectual Odyssey: “When 
practicable, his own words have been used in preference to others for their 
generally greater authority, grace, and immediacy, and as a means of 
offering a selection of extracts from his correspondance” (Preface, vi). 

Paul Elmer More was born into a pious Calvinistic household, a cireum- 
stance to which no doubt he owed the acute moral sense and preoccupation 
with religious questions that marked him all his life. While a student at 
Washington University, St. Louis, he came under the influence of Roman- 
ticism, with its strong appeal to his emotional nature, and the philosophy of 
rationalism, that unsettled the foundations of his Calvinistic theism. After 
an agonizing struggle he came to the conclusion he could no longer accept the 
creed in which he had been reared: “. . . with belief in the inherited dogmas 
of a sect went the whole inheritance of Christianity ...” Fer the rest of his 
life with singular tenacity and integrity of mind More sought the solution to 
his doubts with the result that bit by bit he recovered much of the legacy he 
had resigned as a callow youth. 

After a trip to Europe and a bout of teaching More enrolled at Harvard 
in 1892, where he concentrated upon Sanskrit, Greek and Hebrew. More 
importantly, he made the acquaintance of Irving Babbitt, whose friendship and 
influence were to be so instrumental in formulating his personal philosophy. 
From 1895 to 1897 he lectured at Bryn Mawr, chafing under the academic 
grind, until he made the decision to retire to the solitude of Shelden, New 
Hampshire, where he could devote him-elf with single-minded concentration 
to scholarship and writing. In June, 1900, he contracted his happy and 
fortunate marriage with Nettie Beck. There followed the years of journalism 
on the Independent, the Post and Nation, whose influential editorship he 
resigned in 1914 to take up residence at Princeton, where he lived till his 
death on March 8, 1937. In the interval he taught, lectured, published and 
became a key controversial figure in the debate over Humanism, when, 
ironically, his own thought had passed beyond its bounds. 

Throughout his industrious and prolific career, in the course of which he 
established his reputation as a literary critic of the first rank, his own thought 
continued to develop, not so much systematically as in a series of brilliant 
intuitional leaps. Disillusioned with Indian mysticism, More found his inspira- 
tion and guide in Plato. The intimations he gleaned from Plato, coupled with 
the insight into the unique revelatory role of Israel, led More to a teleological 
conception of the universe and a firm belief in the Incarnation. Unable to 
subscribe outright to any dogmatic creed, he found the Anglican Church the 
communion most congenial to his beliefs. 

Mr. Dakin presents clearly and objectively the main facts of More’s life, 
his background, education, family life, friends and associates, his successes 
and failures as a teacher, editor, essayist, critic and philosopher. Fortunately 
he makes no attempt to submit to psychoanalysis this brilliant and complex 
personality. More’s character and intellectual stature are presented through 
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the medium of his published writing, private correspondence and the testi- 
mony of those who knew him best. Consequently the biography contains no 
startling surprises, though it fills out in detail and intimacy the self-portrait 
More left delineated in his works. Mr. Dakin’s book is thoroughly documented 
and indexed, contains a list of More’s writings, though certain minor pieces 
still remain unidentified, and brings to light some of his correspondence, a 
rich field awaiting further cultivation. 
Georgetown University. Epwarpb G, JAcKLIn, S.J. 


Gop, MAN, anp Satan. By Roland Mushat Frye. Princeton, New Jersey: 

The Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. 184. $3.75. 

Moved by a deep conviction that the two seventeenth-century classics, Para- 
dise Lost and Pilgrim’s Progress, can profit by a reinterpretation in terms 
intelligible to the modern mind, Professor Frye makes use of a method of 
analysis long associated with scriptural studies. He seeks to set up an inter- 
action or dialectical exchange between theological concepts on the one hand 
and the literary works on the other by means of “accommodation.” To help 
disclose the hidden vitality of the two classics he examines their major sym- 
bols, themes, and doctrines in the light of Protestant theology, conventional 
and modern. 

The author demonstrates how Milton and Bunyan viewed scriptural doc- 
trines as relative or figurative truths which had to be accommodated to human 
intelligence. The means employed were those attributed to Luther and Calvin, 


namely, the use of biblical images and symbols as mirrors by which “God’s 


reality is typologically reduced from incomprehensibility and expressed in 
terms ‘accommodated’ to human understanding.” 

Thus in Paradise Lost Milton conceives Satan as a symbol of the character 
of evil. The fall of man is a denial of humanity, and the redemption is the 
divine plan of salvation. Pertinent passages from the text of the epic amply 
illustrate the figures and symbols chosen for accommodation. 

From what has been noted, it appears that the author follows a carefully 
worked out plan which is impressive, but perhaps too contrived and strained. 
Although he traces the use of “accommodation” back to Aquinas and Augus- 
tine, he implies that the reformers made the most successful use of it. This 
idea is somewhat surprising in view of the abundant evidence that the reform- 
ers often severely criticized traditional types of scriptural interpretation such 
as accommodated, typical, figurative. allegorical, and mystical and expressed 
a preference for the literal. That modern Protestant theologians no longer 
are of this mind is apparent from the works of Tillich, Barth, Niebuhr, Kierke- 
gaard, and Schweitzer. Their attachment to figurative and even mystical 
interpretations is frequently noted by the author. 

Every student of Milton must admit that understanding of his theology has 
come a long way since Sir Walter Raleigh referred to Paradise Lost as “a 


monument to dead ideas” and Saurat explained its thought in terms of occult- 
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ism, but I suspect that Professor Frye is somewhat more convinced of Milton’s 
orthodoxy than Milton himself would approve. On this point the author fol- 
lows in the steps of Bush, C. S. Lewis, and Shumaker. Milton clothed in a 
garb of orthodoxy is more attractive than in the garb of hypocrisy cynically 
placed on him by Waldock and Bell, but it is difficult to concur fully with 
the casual dismissal of one of Milton’s well-authenticated heterodoxies with 
a statement such as this: “I was quite convinced that Milton could never be 
convicted, before a fair and competent theological court, of trinitarian heresy 
in Paradise Lost.” 

It would be unfair, however, to suggest that Professor Frye’s dominant 
idea is to establish Milton’s orthodoxy. He argues effectively that Milton 
made use of metaphor, symbol, and story to convey the themes of Christian 
thought and life. In demonstrating Milton’s accommodation of Scripture he 
may go so far at times as to overlook how far Milton’s humanism removed 
him from the Calvinist point of view. 

The author’s analysis of Pilgrim’s Progress is likely to be of more value 
to students than his study of Paradise Lost for the reason that few intelligent 
commentaries on the allegory of Pilgrim’s Progress are readily available. 
This discussion is thorough. detailed. and illuminating. The author takes 
Christian from the Gate by which pilgrims enter upon the Christian way of 
life, through the many vicissitudes which illustrate the Calvinist scheme of 
salvation, on to the vision of the celestial city. The significance of every 
symbol encountered on the way is explained with clarity and perception. 

God, Man, and Satan is the kind of book that stimulates thought and opens 
up fresh approaches to two great classics. It deserves careful reading. It 
also deserves commendation for reduction of footnotes to a minimum without 
sacrifice of effective scholarship. 


Spring Hill College. J. Frankuin Murray, S.J. 


WorbsworTH AND SCHELLING. A Typological Study of Romanticism. By 
E. D. Hirsch, Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. 214. $4.00. 
Too many considerations of the literary phenomenon of romanticism have 

suffered from a kind of frustrating shortsightedness. On the one hand, there 

is the skeptical approach which finds it impossible to arrive at any genuine 
understanding of what constitutes the ‘nature of the romantic spirit. On the 
other, there is a marked tendency toward oversimplification which ‘regards 
the most external manifestations as essential characteristics without attempt- 
ing to come to grips with the underlying roots which give these manifesta- 
tions their significance. Needless to say, neither approach has been satisfy- 
ing for serious students of literature and the history of ideas. 

It is with fundamental ideas that Professor Hirsch concerns himself in his 

Wordsworth and Schelling. Rejecting. as Professor Wellek has, the famous 

Lovejoy thesis about the discrimination of romanticisms. he argues with a 


great deal of conviction that romanticism is a meaningful literary-historical 
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term and not a vague and impossibly ambiguous label. His approach, as the 
subtitle of the book suggests, is typological. Using the late eighteenth cen- 
tury as a starting point and Schelling’s /deen zu einer Philosophie der Natur 
of 1797 and Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads of 1798 as manifestoes of a grow- 
ing romantic spirit in Germany and England, he attempts to show that both 
writers shared “a certain type of Weltanschauung” and that, in a larger con- 
text, romanticism, despite its varieties, “has a definite and solitary meaning.” 

Professor Hirsch’s purpose is to a great extent realized despite a notable 
lack of balance in his examination which studies in depth the dominant 
themes of Wordsworth and deals in a more general way with the ideas of 
Schelling. Echoing the classic work of Alfred North Whitehead and the 
searching examinations of Walter Jackson Bate, he finds “enthusiasm” as 
the Weltanschauung shared by Wordsworth and Schelling, “a consistent and 
disciplined, yet highly affirmative way of experiencing things.” Using The 
Prelude and the “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality” as major objects 
of attention, he advances the philosophy of the enthusiast with a remarkable 
degree of clarity and logic 

He begins where, it seems, any significant discussion of the problem must 
begin, with the artist's concept of the structure of experience. The romantic 
irtist, he contends. shuddered at the static and mechanistic eighteenth- 
century cosmology. and saw nature as a dynamic, evolving process pervaded 
by a “one life.” With this nature he strives to establish a rapport, what Keats 
called “fellowship with essence.” “God's essence infuses subject and object, 
siving both a deep kinship with one another. yet God always seems to lie 
beyond subject and object as such.” 

It is the creative activity of the Imagination, the primary agent of human 


perception for the romantic, which enables the enthusiast to confront the 


flux of experience, the vital, fluid reality of nature, and to give shape and 
unity to the most diverse elements. It is the Imagination which can see that 


“multeity in unity” regarded by Coleridge as the essence of beauty and which, 
as Wordsworth’s great “Ode” abundantly exemplifies, can develop that “pri- 
mal sympathy or religious love” which “is ultimately a sense that God is 
within us and works through us.” 

Professor Hirsch’s is a limited but nevertheless valuable contribution to 
the history of a fertile and perennially challenging idea. 
Boston College. JoHN L, MAHONEY. 
GERARD MaNtey Hopkins. A Study of His Ignatian Spirit. By David A. 

Downes. New York: Bookman Associates, 1959. Pp. 195. $4.50. 

A good work of literary criticism, | believe. should survive the revelation 
of mistaken authorship. For example. Goddard’s splendid criticism of Shake- 
speare’s plays, The Meaning of Shakespeare, would remain thoroughly valid 
even if someone did suddenly prove that Queen Elizabeth really composed the 


plays. Goddard deals with the text and with what the text reveals. He does 
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not start with the personality that produced the text and then deduce what 
must be the vision expressed. Mr. Downes, in part, does this. His critical 
study of Hopkins’ poems could not survive if someone proved that Father 
Rickaby or Coventry Patmore really composed the poems. He makes Hop- 
kins’ text depend at least in part upon his view of Hopkins’ personality. This 
is poor critical method at best, and doubly so when the view of the person- 
ality is questionable, as I| fear it is here. 

In picturing the “typical” Jesuit, for example, Mr. Downes discovers that 
two notes of true Jesuits are sensuousness (“he does not withdraw from the 
world, but rather plunges into it”) and the use of things in so far as they 
lead him back to God. The resultant picture leads us, naturally, to Hopkins, 
deeply sensuous, as the typical Jesuit. In The Catholic World a few years 
ago, as the result of such formation of the “typical” Jesuit on the model of 
Hopkins, the flaming pen of Father Louis Doyle, S.J., justly blazed into 
denial of the validity of such procedure. 

Mr. Downes’s preparation for his study of Hopkins’ poems stems from The 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius: “I have tried in this study to immerse 
myself in the Spiritual Exercises and then read Hopkins’ poetry.” With this 
method, it is scarcely startling to find that the body of Hopkins’ poems illus- 
trates the Exercises, even in specific detail. One trouble with the method is 
that it works almost as well on Macbeth, The Divine Comedy, or even Alice 
in Wonderland, as on Hopkins’ poems. A determined critic, with properly 
focused lenses, will certainly see what he looks for. 

Mr. Downes does not push his bad method to the limit, fortunately, and 
his book pleasantly reflects much good criticism of Hopkins. It is unfortunate 
that he neglects the criticism of Raymond Schoder, $.J., whose splendid 
article on “Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves” in THoucut might have guided him 
to the content of the poem. His own readings are normally intelligent and 
careful, though serious lapses occur: for example, his merging of the images 
of the plough and of the embers in the sestet of “The Windhover: to Christ 
our Lord,” and his misreading of “the jading and jar of the cart” in stanza 
27 of the Deutschland. 

Mr. Downes’s book has, it seems to me, one accidental but perhaps not 
inconsequential value. It evidences that the “meditative genre” which Louis 
L. Martz has been working to establish is really a critical chimera, and a 
dangerous one. This approach sets up, on a questionable premiss, what the 
text ought to do. Since Ignatian meditation presents three parts, often pro- 
ceeding from sensation through intuition to response, and since the sonnets 
of Christian writers do that too, it seems to follow that Ignatian meditation 
influenced the sonnets. If we must suppose an influence, would it not be quite 
as reasonable to suppose that the sonnets influenced Ignatian meditation, 
since the sonnets came first? The real explanation, if this “problem” requires 
one, probably is that the human imagination works the same way on sonnets 
and on meditations. The whole discussion seems to me pointless, however, 
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and leads to such critical abuses as Mr. Downes’s discussing why “The Wind- 
hover: to Christ our Lord” does not exactly fit meditative procedure. Poems 
are not meditations. As Hopkins points out in “To R. B.,” poems proceed 
from vision, and are subject to laws of their own quite distinct from the 


procedures of meditation. 
Regis College, Denver. RosperT Boy te, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 


Gop in Mopern Puitosopuy. By James Collins. Chicago: Henry Regnery 

Co., 1959. Pp. xii, 476. $6.50. 

This is a well-written and singularly erudite, informative and discerning 
study of the problem in modern philosophy that is central to all metaphysics, 
whether the latter is viewed speculatively or historically. A work so com- 
prehensive in scope must necessarily be selective both in the choice of material 


and in emphasis; hence non-Western views on God are omitted as well as 
those of many other writers “like Vico and Comte, Schelling and Bergson, 
or Weiss and Tillich, who have said some notable things about God” (p. XI) 
and, one might add, Blondel and Maréchal. Because of its very comprehen- 
siveness, a book such as this can easily lend itself to the adverse criticism 
of a reviewer on the basis of omissions either as to the philosophers considered 
or as to details in their thought or argument, while the reviewer, in thus 
indulging the critical penchant of his métier, may miss the wood for the trees 
and fail to stress the over-all excellence of the book. Let us, therefore, make 
clear at the outset that, despite any adverse animadversions we may make, 
Professor Collins’ monumental study is, in our opinion, a masterful treatment 
of a very difficult subject. 

Some thinkers are treated compendiously, while in the case of those whom 
the author considers more influential and more representative ef a trend or 
school of thought, the exposition and critical analysis are more detailed. The 
author’s purpose is not to give an exhaustive report of any particular philoso- 
pher’s views about God but “to seize upon the essential line of thought and 
relate it to the ongoing history of the question” (p. XI). The work is 
particularly valuable because of its successful effort at objectivity and fidelity 
to primary sources. It concludes with extensive notes, a good index and a 
very comprehensive bibliography. 

The author begins his study with an exposition of Cardinal Nicholas of 
Cue’s fideistic mathematical symbolism and of Calvin’s theologically inspired 
fideism which assumes that man’s power to know God is impeded by original 
sin. From the conflict between Cusanus and Calvin there resulted three 
abiding tendencies in modern philosophy, namely, philosophical skepticism, 
fideism and rationalism. Renaissance skepticism revived the Greek notion 
of the “infinite” as something merely potential. “Infinity meant inchoate 
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being and vague lack of determinate nature” (p. 36). The author points out 
that Pompanazzi’s interpretation of Aristotle, which this reviewer believes 
to be justified, was antitheistic, giving rise to a fideistic skepticism; for such 
a negative theology lacked the corrective role of a positive theology, that 
could be based only on a metaphysics of the intrinsic analogy of being, which 
presupposed a theory of divine exemplarism and participation. We are then 
introduced to Cartesianism by Descartes’ intimate friend, Pére Mersenne, 
a vigorous advocate of Gassendi’s mechanism on specifically theistic grounds, 
a mathenratician who accepted without question Descartes’ Divine Volun- 
tarism. 

In considering the post-Cartesian and pre-Kantian speculation about God. 
the author stresses the rationalistic “functional” use of the concept of God and 
its neutralization by English empiricism, a speculative functional theism 
which Kant will later try to convert to a moral or pragmatic functionalism. 
Che author's treatment of Descartes’ proofs of the divine existence is, in oun 
opinion, lacking in adequacy. Descartes argued from the false assumption 
of an innate, positive idea of “infinite perfection.” which he confused with 
the sensibly derived and negative concept of the potentially infinite, the 
false infinity of mathematics. Furthermore. Descartes’ invocation of what 
he calls the “causal principle” in his two a posteriori proofs of God’s existence 
must be interpreted in terms of his mathematizing reduction of physical 
efficient causality to logical sufficient reason, leading to Spinoza’s conception 
of God as “immanent cause.” The author somewhat belatedly refers to this 
when he says, in speaking of Spinoza, that “the only way in which the 
rationalist goal of a complete deductive system can be reached is through the 
reduction of real causes to logical reasons” (p. 75). Descartes postulated 
Divine Voluntarism because he assumed that it was demanded by his 
veometrical physics; furthermore, he misunderstood the traditional scholastic 
doctiine on Divine Exemplarism, wrongly believing that this latter maintained 
a subsistent metaphysical order of essences, in quasi-independence from God. 
In this connection, Suarez never supposed such an order of essences, as the 
author so gratuitously affirms (p. 68). It is regrettable that the author does 
not advert to the problem of the divine attributes of Thought and Extension 


in Spinozism, which are assumed to be distinguishable only rationally: what 


reason can make such a distinction save one that is itself but a modal 
emanation of Thought, one of the very attributes to be distinguished? This 
reviewer desiderates more emphasis on systematic connections in the author’s 
treatment of Cartesian philosophers, for example, on Leibniz’ rationalism as 
a logical consequence of Descartes’ definition of substance and cause and on 
Malebranche’s controversy with Arnauld on the nature of the “objective 
reality” of the Cartesian idea and the former’s resultant ontologism. However, 
the author does call attention to the compromising of the divine transcendence 
by the Cartesio-Leibnizean mathematicism, in which God can be nothing short 


of an integrand of an infinitesimal calculus, when he says, “But if being is 
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fundamentally generic and therefore univocal, God and finite things differ 
only in degree of essence and not in the very manner of existing itself” 
(p. 85). As the author points out, it was left to Locke to be the first to expose 
the mistaken notion of the “infinite” on which the Cartesian rationalists relied 
for their proof of God’s existence. 

The chapter on “The Enlightenment: Battleground of God” is most en- 
lightening. Here the author has successfully undertaken a very difficult task 
in attempting to analyze and express all the nuances of rational and emotional 
commitments of the thinkers in question, as he did in the previous chapter 
when he indicated the fideistic tendency implicit in the Calvinistic background 
of Bacon and Hume. 4 priori one would assume that the naturalism of the 
seventeenth century would be atheistic but, as the author shows, though anti- 
clerical and antidenominational, it sought its compromise for the most part 
in deism 
Diderot), as represented by Bayle’s method of “historical Pyrrhonism,” ar 


amalgam of rationalism and fideistic skepticism, or Voltaire’s scientific and 


(the exception being the naturalistic atheism of Holbach and 


moralistic theism, which was not a far cry from Rousseau’s contention that 
“reason must accept the guidance of the heart, permitting itself to be in- 
fluenced by the principles and testimony of our sentiments and moral experi- 
ence as they are brought to bear upon nature and man” (p. 157). Thus 
Rousseau set the stage for Kant. 

The Kantian critique of traditional natural theology is rightly viewed by 
the author as marking a revolutionary turning point in the philosophical 
approach to the problem of God. The author's treatment of Kant is excellent, 
especially his detailed critical analyses. He points out the evolution in the 
latter’s thought about God from the precritical to the later works, emphasizing 
that Kant’s Critique of natural theology derives all its strength from his 
theory of knowledge and that the arguments he was refuting “were taken 
from the British followers of Locke and Newton, from the current Wolffian 
textbooks, and from Kant’s own earlier teaching” (p. 183). Post-Kantian 
thought about God is viewed as a “polarizing conflict between the Hegelian 
and the naturalistic forms of absolutism” (p. X). As the author explains 
so well, the problem of God loomed large in the philosophy of Hegel. Hegel 
realized that man’s aspiration for God was an aspiration for the Absolute but 
that the human mind was estranged from the Absolute on three levels, the 
social, religious and philosophical. However. the Absolute for Hegel was the 


pantheism of absolute spirit or the Absolute Idea, which is something quite 


different from the God of traditional theism. But Hegel. the most adroit of 


dialectical compromisers, had no intention of excluding the God of traditional 
religious theism from his pantheism of absolute spirit; he simply denatured 
the traditional concept of God by viewing it as an imperfect, symbolical repre- 
sentation of absolute spirit itself. Hence, in keeping with his dialectical 
principle, that the best way to confute a false position is to sublimate it in 
a higher synthesis, Hegel reformulated the rationalistic and fideistic proofs of 
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God’s existence in such a way that they would subserve the purposes of his 
own dialectic. 

What irritates the objective historian of philosophy most of all is the 
realization that philosophers approve of or argue against only those theses 
of which they themselves are aware or consider important and which they 
therefore may gratuitously assume to represent a traditional position. A case 


in point is Feuerbach’s critical atheism which falsely assumes that the 


Hegelian absolute spirit faithfully recapitulates whatever is philosophically 
relevant as regards God. This arbitrary assumption was also, as the author 
indicates, the basis of Marx’s social atheism and of Nietzsche’s arrogant 
humanitarianism and atheistic metaphysical nihilism, and also of Kierke- 
gaard’s existentialism. 

The author next considers American scientific naturalism as a methodo- 
logical atheism, represented by its principal proponent, John Dewey. The 
American naturalists “defend a nonreductive materialism which maintains 
the existential and causal primacy of matter and yet allows for higher forms 
of organization” (p. 271), however mysterious and unscientific this so-called 
organization may be. The author’s critical appraisal and countercriticism of 
scientific naturalism are quite devastating. 

In the chapter entitled “God Finite and in Process” the author considers 
not only Whitehead, as one would expect, but also the theistic “interim 
finitism” of J. S. Mill and the “pluralistic theism” of William James. Mill’s 
theism is of the imagination and feelings, centered on an imaginative hope 
in a finite, nonomnipotent god in the Humean tradition, which tries to salvage 
God’s goodness, in the face of moral evil, at the expense of His power. William 
James locates whatever belief he has in a finite, developing God in the realm 
of practical faith, thus dissociating himself “not only from any speculative 
claim of knowing God but also from Mill’s restriction of theism to imaginative 
hope” (p. 300). Here again, however, we must bear in mind that James 
believed that the only possible speculative knowledge of God was that of 
absolute idealism or exaggerated rationalism. Whitehead’s hypothesis of 
“eternal objects” that are potentially “ingredient” in “events” seems to differ 
little, if at all, from the Divine Ideas of Plato, as he, in fact, admits. However, 
Whitehead did not attain to a notion of God as Necessary Being, but viewed 
Him rather as finite “Process,” seeking fulfillment because Whitehead’s 
metaphysical viewpoint was too biological and not, as the author assumes 
(p. 309), cosmological. 

The most intriguing chapter of the book for this reviewer is that entitled 
“The Heart’s Way to God,” wherein the author considers the views of Pascal, 
Newman, Kierkegaard and the so-called Existentialists. As the author points 
out, Pascal was in general addressing himself chiefly to the deistic libertine, 
especially in his argument of the wager. He was no fideist but included under 
his “‘ample conception of the heart” (p. 335), ‘a complex focus for cognitive 
acts” (p. 340), an intellectual insight into metaphysical reality, over and 
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above merely scientific knowledge (lesprit de finesse transcending [esprit 
géometrique), that finds its counterpart in St. Augustine’s “wisdom,” which 
transcends “science” and in Newman’s “illative sense.” The so-called anti- 
intellectualism of Pascal, Kierkegaard and Newman in their attitude to the 
proof of God’s existence must be judged in terms of their respective opposi- 
tion to Cartesian rationalism, Hegelian idealism and Aristotelian formalism 
and apriorism. Newman did not question the theoretical validity of the 
traditional formal proofs of God’s existence but he was aware of their practi- 
cal insufficiency and therefore he felt the need of complementing them by 
others of a more informal, personal and subjective nature, such as his 
arguments from conscience and from the convergence of probabilities. These 
arguments eventuated in a moral certitude, which, though different from 
that arrived at by mathematical or syllogistical reasoning, is not simply a 
pragmatic convenience, but affords us all the certitude that is sufficient and 
necessary for our practical life. 

The author concludes his study by some observations on what he calls 
“a realistic philosophy of God,” which he connects with “the evidence of 
finite existents” (p. 408), which is the basis of an “existential-causal reason- 
ing to Him” (p. 409). Admittedly, God’s existence cannot be proved save 
a posteriori or from His effects or the metaphysical contingency of His 
creatures. But is this “causal” or a posteriori reasoning restricted to efficient 
causality? Is there no place for an a posteriori reasoning from sufficient 
reason, as in the Augustinian proof or in Maréchal’s argument from the 
dynamism of the intellect? This reviewer finds the concluding chapter some- 
what disappointing, when it is compared with the scholarly expositions and 
critical analyses that precede it. The author needlessly introduces the con- 
troversial issue of the real distinction between the essence and existence of a 
finite being, implying that the admission of such “composing principles,” 
a thesis which I, for one, find difficult to accept, is essential to the maintenance 
of a realistic theism. 


Loyola Seminary. Shrub Oak, N.Y. James I. Conway, S.J. 


Jean-PauL Sartre: THe ExistentiAuist Etuic. By Norman N. Greene. 


C2 


Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 213. $3.95. 

Many a philosopher has trembled at the thought of his ideas falling into 
the hands of a journalist, since, precisely to the extent that these ideas are 
genuinely philosophical, are they least susceptible of journalistic reproduc- 
tion. It may, however, well be doubted that Jean-Paul Sartre could justifiably 


complain when, as in the present instance; he is subjected to this sort of 


treatment—not so much because his ideas are lacking in genuine philosophical 
significance, but because he himself is so much the journalist that this can 
well seem to be the proper medium for the expression of those ideas. 

Thus, though it is necessary to point out the superficiality of the present 


volume in its treatment both of Sartre and, even more, of others, there is, 
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paradoxically enough, an authentic flavor of Sartre in this very superficiality. 
Without taking away from the unquestioned keenness of the phenomeno- 


logical investigations which Sartre institutes, particularly in the realm of 


psychology, it is still true to say that Sartre’s subjectivism is such that he is 
forced to judge all ideas, attitudes, and behaviors, not as they present them- 
selves objectively but as they would be, if Sartre himself were to be guilty 
of them. The “subjectivity” proper to any phenomenology he has reduced to 
the experiences of a particular subject whose name is Jean-Paul Sartre. 
This may, of course, make for lively writing; it does not necessarily make 
for depth of philosophical insight. Thus, though Sartre does not condemn 
every religious individual, he does look upon religion itself as an instance 
of “bad faith,” since, apparently, only in bad faith could he or anyone who 
agrees with him accept it. That this demands a careful selection of examples, 
where religion is probably just that, causes him no qualms. Nor is he above 
caricaturing a position he does not accept. 

Though the author of the present volume has done well to stress the im- 
portance of freedom as a theme in both the ontology and in the moral and 
political thought of Sartre, he has done little to render the Sartrian concept 
of freedom acceptable simply by stating—not always in the clearest of lan 
guage—that the objections against it are not justified. It is not Sartre, 
however, who fares most poorly in the author’s account; it is those whom 
Sartre has chosen to criticize. In true journalistic fashion the author has 
chosen his documentation on such subjects as Marxism, Catholicism, liberal- 
ism, Hegelian idealism, the Natural Law. and Kierkegaardian existentialism, 
from the most readily available and most popular sources, but by no means 
from the best. The resulting superficiality is disconcerting. All of which does 
not prevent the discerning reader from gaining here new insights into Sartre’s 
moral, social, and political ideas. 

Fordham University. QuENTIN Lauer, S.J. 


EMOTION AND Personauity. Vol. I: Psychological Aspects. By Magda B. 
Arnold. New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 296. $7.50. 
EMOTION AND PersoNALITy. Vol. Il: Neurological and Physiological Aspects. 
By Magda B. Arnold. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960, Pp. xvii, 

130. $7.50. 

There are rare occasions when a reviewer is privileged to write about a 
new book which is truly significant. Books which change patterns of thinking 
or mold the progress of scientific investigation are very rare indeed. When 
one comes upon such a book, he feels rather inadequate to sit in judgment 
upon it. Dr. Arnold’s magnificent study is one of those books. It is undoubt- 
edly the product of many years of patient research and reflection, 

Anyone who has dipped into the psychological literature on the subject 
of emotions and motivation need not be told that it is a most confused and 


complicated area of psychological theorizing. Dr. Arnold surveys this maze 
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with penetrating insight. Her careful analysis of the many divergent view- 
points enables her to sift through the various theories and finally arrive at a 
satisfactory conceptualization of emotion. On the basis of a fresh phenomeno- 
logical analysis, she concludes that emotion can adequately be conceived as 
“the felt tendency toward anything intuitively appraised as good (beneficial), 
or away from anything intuitively appraised as bad (harmful). This attrac- 
tion or aversion is accompanied by a pattern of physiological changes organ- 
ized toward approach or withdrawal.” The patterns vary for various emotions. 
The transition from perception to action is effected through appraisal, which 
is purely sensitive in animals and becomes reflective in man. 

In function of the appraisal, different emotional patterns of response arise. 
Appraisal of an object or situation as harmful but still not beyond our power 
to overcome will give rise to an angry response. If, however, the object 
or situation is appraised as dangerous and one which is beyond our power 
to control or overcome, the reaction will be fear. Anxiety is really the 
generalization of this pattern of response into an attitude of fear, Accompany- 
ing each distinctive pattern of emotional response, there is a distinctive 
organization of neurological and physiological mechanisms. Dr. Arnold 
analyzes a broad spectrum of neurological, physiological and experimental 
data in order to construct the various brain circuits and physiological 
sequences which are involved in the expression and impulse to action of the 
various emotions. The analysis is detailed, substantiated by evidence where 
evidence is available, and supports the more speculative links by careful argu- 
mentation. This is a masterful reorganization of a great mass of relatively 
poorly organized data. Dr. Arnold has done a great service to psychology. The 
theory she presents will undoubtedly serve as a great stimulus to the advance 
of research in the neurophysiology of emotional behavior. In addition her 
acute criticisms of previous investigations and their methods will do much 
to clarify future thinking in those areas. 

If one were to see in these volumes nothing more than a coherent and 
comprehensive theory of emotion and human personality, an ingenious recon 
struction of hitherto uncoordinated data into an organic whole, he would be 
missing the most meaningful elements of Dr. Arnold’s study. The most pro- 
found issues in psychology today are not issues of theory; they are issues of 
method. In summarizing a recent survey of contemporary psychology, Koch has 
remarked that there is a definite malaise in psychology over the status of 
theoretical constructions based upon a behavioristic epistemology and that 
an uneasy, although increasing, acceptability is being conceded to evidences 


drawn from experiential analysis. Dr. Arnold is not ill at ease about the use 


of experiential evidence. Her method is explicitly phenomenological. In 


terms of such a method, she is able to construct a theory which is not open 
to the common failing of most current theories—that of irrelevance to human 
concerns. Dr. Arnold is able to incorporate her theory of emotion into a 


theory of human personality which is a theory of the whole human person. 
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It is questionable whether any other current theory, including psychoanalysis, 
can lay claim to as much. The basic reason is that the methodology of this 
study does not exclude as scientifically irrelevant any of the available 
evidences pertaining to human function. Emotion is a basic and fundamental 
human experience, and a theory of emotion cannot be erected without this 
evidence, and at the same time be a theory of human emotion. 

This, then, is a significant book. No one who is interested in the under- 
standing of human behavior—whether he be psychologist, psychiatrist, 
clinician, experimentalist, neurophysiologist, or philosopher—can afford to 
ignore it. Dr. Arnold’s detailed phenomenological analyses, her delicate 
physiological reconstructions, her pointed and critical evaluations of a wide 
scope of material, are all governed by a judicious and profound psychological 
understanding. We can only hope that her efforts will receive the credit that 
is due them, for they cannot help but have a profound effect on the science 
of psychology. 


Woodstock, Md. W. W. Metssner, S.J. 


Sout AND Psycue. An Enquiry into the Relationship of Psychotherapy and 
Religion. By Victor White, O.P. New York: Harper & Bros., 1960. Pp. 312. 
$5.00. 

Soul and Psyche represents the author’s third major contribution to the 
area of psychiatry and religion, previous books by Victor White being God 
and the Unconscious and God the Unknown: he has also written many 
articles on the same subject. The basic text of the book consists of the 1958- 
59 Edward Cadbury Lectures given at the University of Birmingham. To this 
text copious footnotes and eight appendices have been added so that the final 
result is of interest both to the specialist and the well-informed nonspecialist. 

Unfortunately this work is also Father White’s last; his death occurred 
almost simultaneously with the publication of this book. This loss is deeply 
felt, not only by his many friends and associates, but very particularly by all 
those psychiatrists, psychologists, philosophers, and theologians who work in 
that most difficult of intellectual frontiers, the relationship between depth 
psychology and religion. Father White’s thorough preparation, his intellectual 
integrity, and his intransigent facing and posing of fundamental questions 
in this area have earned him the genuine respect of everyone; his loss is 
correspondingly deeply felt. 

Father White’s point of view is that of a Catholic theologian, Thomist 
philosopher, and Jungian psychologist. In the present work he first raises 
the question of the relation between the domain of (depth) psychology—the 
psyche—and that of religion and theology—the soul—and argues strongly 
for their fundamental identity both on historical and systematic grounds. 
While the psychologist and theologian approach the object of their concern 
from differing points of view and with different methods, Father White insists 


that what they are dealing with is the same reality. 
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Thus excluding any facile solution to the problem of the relationship 
between psychiatry and religion in terms of mutually exclusive areas of con- 
cern, Father White faces squarely the real problem of the depth psychologist 
and his patient. Psychology, a strictly empirical discipline, is not equipped to 
deal with questions of meaning, value, and ultimate truth; yet these are 
precisely of major and central importance to the patient. Agreeing with 
contemporary, especially continental, views that every empirical psychology 
presupposes a philosophical anthropology, with the consequent impossibility 
of a strictly “objective” or neutral empirical psychology, Father White 


indicates his belief that consciousness of such an anthropology may at least 


point to a way out of the dilemma for the therapist. But it does not solve 


the problem of the patient. 

Perhaps awakened to and prepared to face the reality of these concerns 
with the help of analysis, the patient might turn to the traditional specialists 
of these matters, the philosophers and theologians. But these latter, Father 
White feels, have most frequently failed in their task because of a lack of 
awareness of the realities uncovered by depth psychology. Here the task of 
the theologian becomes that of bridge builder and it is to this task that Father 
White addresses himself throughout the remainder of the book. 

Father White argues the special advantage of Jungian psychology in this 
task and devotes a critical chapter to evaluating and adjusting Jung’s views 
for his purpose. Chapters are devoted to a general examination of symbol 
and dogma, first in the perspective of psychology, then in that of theology. 
Four subsequent chapters are devoted to an analysis of particular symbols 
and dogmas from this dual perspective. Two concluding chapters are devoted 
to the questions of health and holiness and religion and mental health, again 
from the dual perspective. 

To suggest that Father White has not found final solutions to the knotty 
problems raised in this book is no criticism; its virtue lies in the honesty 
with which they are posed and explored. One might suggest that Soul and 
Psyche are not the best categories for stating the initial problem, while agree 
ing with the underlying position taken by the author. One flaw marks the 
book: while Freudian psychoanalytic theory is frequently criticized, such 
criticism is almost always directed at classical and somewhat simplified 
Freudian positions; no account is taken of evolution within psychoanalytic 
theory during Freud’s long life nor of important advances made since then. 
This is not a criticism of this work alone but is a flaw of much current writing 
of both traditions. We are approaching the time when awareness of important 
insights in all “schools” of depth psychology is becoming essential. 

These are small reservations; Soul and Psyche is an important exploratory 
book and will be of genuine value to any serious reader, specialist and non- 
specialist alike. All the more keenly felt, then, is the loss of this challenging 
mind. 


St. Louis University. ALDEN L, FisHER. 
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St. AucusTINE ON PersoNnatity. By Paul Henry, 5.J. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960. Pp viii, 44. $2.25. 

“The modern world is the advent of Augustine,” wrote Fr. Eric Przy- 
wara, indicating the Augustinian tone of that preoccupation with man’s inner 
life to which Western thought has turned since Renaissance and Reformation. 
Today this preoccupation finds voice in such diverse literature as the con- 
fessional autobiography, the psychoanalytic monograph, the existentialist es- 
say. The focus of attention is on the person as unique bearer of intimate 
consciousness and freedom rather than on human nature, the shared essence of 
man. Fr. Paul Henry, distinguished Plotinian scholar, has aptly chosen “St. 
Augustine on Personality” as the theme of the inaugural St. Augustine Lec- 
ture at Villanova University, a series dedicated to stressing “the pertinence of 
\ugustine for the problems of our age.” 

Father Henry’s brief and evocative lecture posits several major theses: 
Augustine’s insights into personality were the earliest and most significant in 
Western thought; these insights, although profoundly modified by his own 
genius, were basically Aristotelian rather than Platonic; they are most fully 
developed in the De Trinitate, where Augustine utilized the inner processions 
of man’s spiritual activity in place of the procession of cosmos from creator 
as the fundamental analogy for Trinitarian life. 

These are significant theses and should, perhaps, as Father Henry suggests, 
be considered as Arbeitshypothesen for further study and consideration. How- 
ever, they serve to shift attention from the “phenomenology of the psyche” 
found in the Confessions to Augustine’s pioneer attempt at a metaphysics of 
the person in the De Trinitate. They also point out the Aristotelian ele- 
ments in Augustine’s thought, particularly his use of the category of relations 
as a key to the Trinitarian mystery. And, although the claim that “before 
Augustine’s time, the principal and in fact practically the only analogy for 
God’s inner life was the procession of the world or cosmos from God” (p. 13), 
seems to neglect the contributions of St. Hilary as a significant early Latin 
theologian, it is certain that most subsequent speculation on the Trinity has 
been the growth of Augustine’s insight into the aptness of the psychological 
analogy. 

Father Henry concludes that the insights gained by the study of interre- 
lations are the ground of our view of personality. Augustine teaches us that 


“the person, while being an absolute is also and essentially a being ad alium, 


related to others, open to others and defined as a person by this very relativity” 
(p. 23). Perhaps this conclusion is too vigorously stated, for, as Father Henry 
does admit in several places, Augustine’s view of personality is a tentative 
one. In fact, one can ask how adequate was his understanding of personality. 
The major analogies in the De Trinitate, with the exception of amans, amator, 
amor, are analyses of the inner relations of consciousness rather than the 
outer I-Thou relationships of person to person. Although these inner relations 
are the ground of the outer, they are not the same: they constitute a psychol- 
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ogy rather than a philosophy of the person. Augustine himself would per- 
haps be cautious about claiming an adequate grasp of personality, if one can 
judge from his doubts about the use of the term “person” in Book VII and 
his unsure handling of “substantial relations” in Book V. (Father Henry pro- 
vides several fine texts from this book, which is omitted in the Random House 
edition of the Basic Works.) 

But Augustine’s great value for modern thinkers is the insistence that the 
human person is “bound to God, viewed as proceeding from Him and consti- 
tuted in his personality by a sort of fundamental and radical preawareness 
of God as source of his Being” (p. 17). The anguish and care, the fear and 
dread which beset men in their existential situation are absorbed and trans- 
formed in what Jean Guitton has called “Augustine's most profound intuition, 
his concept of existence in time” as inextricably linked to Existence in Eter- 
nity. Father Henry’s remarks invite us to meditate on this Augustinian in 
sight. 

{1ma College. ALBERT R. JONSEN, S.J. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, ECONOMICS 


THem Ricuts aNnp Liperties. The Beginnings of Religious and Political 
Freedom in Maryland. By Thomas O’Brien Hanley, S.J. With a Foreword 
by Senator Eugene J. McCarthy. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 


Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 142. $2.75. 

This well written and documented book tells the story of how the Catholic 
Maryland colonists from 1634 to their famous Ordinance of 1639 with rare 
courage and insistent negotiation wrung from their Catholic “Proprietor” 
Lord Baltimore their rights and liberties including religious liberty. Thus they 
reversed the contemporary prevailing royal absolutism with its fusion of State 
and Church in the “Confessional State” in favor of representative government 
based on the consent of the people and of religious toleration as a constitu- 
tional maxim. The Maryland story is thus as important a precedent for the 
later development of religious liberty as is that in Rhode Island under Roger 
Williams. 

What gives this book a special value is the attempt to show that the ideas 
of the Catholic colonists were rooted in an older tradition which found its 
English expression in St. Thomas More’s L’topia and in his Apology for the 
mutual independence of State and Church, a tradition expressed also in the 


essential distinction of the spiritual and the temporal in ends and means so 


clearly stated in Pope Gelasius’ Two Power doctrine and buried beneath the 


onslaught of the Confessional State under princely absolutism and its divine 
right theory for which religious conformity seemed the only reliable basis 
of political loyalty and religious dissent became the public crime of treason. 


The author’s discussion of Father Persons’ “Conference” and of the more apt 
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and prudent Defence of English Catholics by Cardinal Allen, of St. Robert 
Bellarmine’s dispute with James I in the matter of Church-State relations is 
excellent. So is his treatment of the problems raised by the Bull of Pius \ 
Regnans in excelsis, that now generally recognized imprudent document, im- 
prudent not so much in its abstract theory which implied also the power of the 
people to depose a tyrannical prince, but also in its inopportune disregard of 
the whole political situation. In any case, by 1629 the English Catholics, on 
the grounds that in the field of mixed matters much was relative and that 
“resolutions” are “expedient in the eyes of ecclesiastical and political powers,” 
did not need to feel compelled to reproduce an order concerning Church and 
State that may have been conceived as ideal in some other country, for ex- 
ample, Spain (p. 57). These were the antecedents in England. 

George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore and member of the Privy Council, 
became a Catholic in 1625. He refused to take an “oath so wounding his 
religious feelings” at the succession of Charles I in the same year, and Charles 
had promised Calvert a colony in the New World. Since Calvert knew that 
papists were not welcome in Virginia he saw that only a proprietary colony 
of the Palatinate kind, where the Lord “has kingly rights as fully as the 
king in his palace” (Cooke) would give his coreligionists a secure haven. 
The Charter, then, gave Cecil Calvert, George’s son (George having died 
before Charles fulfilled his promise), royalist but not absolutist broad powers, 
but said that no interpretation might be made by which God’s true and holy 
Christian religion would suffer any diminution. Did that mean the Established 
Church of England or a Catholic State-religion? The author is on good 
sround when he says that it includes Protestants and Catholics (p. 68) 

Within ten years the pressure of the Colonists for expanded rights and 
liberties and the power of the anticonfessional State tradition worked toward 
the famous Maryland Ordinance of 1639. The proprietor and his Governor 
recognized the right of the Assembly to approve and consent to all legislation 
coming from them and the right of the Assembly to initiate legislation. It 
granted “all inhabitants their rights and liberties according to the great Char- 
ter.” The Assembly omitted a qualifying phrase which Baltimore had inserted, 
namely, “being Christian.” At the same time the Act of the Liberties of the 
Church “recognized the higher spiritual society with its autonomous functions 
as a moral person” (p. 104). 

Ten years later the Puritans had formed a majority in the Assembly, and 
Lord Baltimore to protect the Catholic minority initiated the Toleration Act 
of 1649. It was less liberal than the Ordinance for it applied only to Christians. 

The author rightly points out that the more famous Act of 1649, compared 
with the less well known Ordinance of 1639, is a regress. For the Maryland 
Catholic majority in the Assembly of 1639 was drawing on a hard-won tradi- 
tion which was neither Spanish nor European but distinctively an English 
Catholic creation starting with Thomas More. Probably it is too narrow. [In 
1230 Eike von Repkow, who may rightly be compared with Bracton, said in 
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his Sachsenspiegel that before the Law all should be equal—Christians, Jews, 
heretics and Saracens—because though we may not respect their disbeliefs 
we ought to respect their human dignity. 

Georgetown University. H. A. RoMMEN. 


We Hop Tuese Trurus. Catholic Reflections on the American Proposition. 

$y John Courtney Murray, S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 336. 

$5.00. 

John Courtney Murray, long unknown except in select church and academic 
circles, has now happily been “discovered,” thanks to widespread publicity 
received by his book in popular periodicals and more particularly to Time 
magazine’s recent cover story projecting his name and face into the numer- 
ous households of middle-class America. Why this sudden popularity? Cer- 
tainly it is not attributable to the impact of his new book for it is a collection 
of essays that have appeared elsewhere over the past decade. The answer 
obviously lies in the 1960 presidential election and the widespread attention 
that it focused on the issue of Catholicism in American society, an issue that 
the author had dealt with extensively in his writings. Yet if the matter of 
a Catholic in the White House has directed attention to Father Murray and 
his penetrating views on the broader issues of our national life, so much the 
gain. 

We Hold These Truths brings together thirteen essays ranging in subject 
matter from the relation of church and state to Soviet imperialism and com- 
munist ideology. They include such widely diversified topics as censorship 
and the morality of modern warfare. Taken together, they constitute a 
notable treatise on classical political philosophy as it relates to the contem- 
porary American scene. Their thread of unity is provided by the underlying 
theme of one society subsisting amid multiple pluralisms—a theme that the 
author has assiduously and brilliantly developed over the years. By pluralism 
he means the coexistence within one political community of groups that hold 
different religious views. He argues that if society is to operate rationally, 
some set of principles must motivate the general participation of all religious 
groups in the oneness of the community while enabling each to maintain its 
own different identity. Father Murray purports to find these principles em- 
bodied in the constitutional settlement of 178° 

Father Murray looks upon the American scene through the eyes of a scholar 
deeply versed in the classical and Christian tradition of the West. His philos- 
ophy, however, while drawing deeply on the past does not hesitate to face 
the realities of contemporary history and to cope with the specifics of life in 

"a time and space context. An example of this is his treatment of foreign affairs 
where he advocates a policy of minimum security and maximum risk vis-a-vis 


Soviet policy which he describes as one of maximal security and minimal risk. 


Many will question this and other approaches to concrete issues suggested by 


him, yet few will deny the clarity and persuasiveness of his arguments. 
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In the Foreword to the essays, Father Murray raises the question whether 
and to what extent this nation “still remains dedicated to the conception of 
itself that first constituted us a people organized for action in history?” This 
conception or proposition is, as he sees it, that of a nation dedicated to the 
doctrines of Western constitutionalism—doctrines which in turn embody cer- 
tain basic truths discernible in the structure of reality. He poses the question 
because he feels that the United States is doing badly in this moment of his- 
torical crisis and that it is more insecure than it has ever been during its 
existence. We have placed ourselves in this position, the author believes, be- 
cause we have lost the strong sense of dedication and purpose—always 
erounded on moral doctrine—which guided the Founding Fathers. This sense 
of direction has been eroded away by the new philosophies which tend to 
reject the traditional role of reason and logic in human affairs and to reduce 
all spiritual and moral questions “to the test of practical results or to an 
analysis of language or to decisions in terms of individual subjective feeling.” 

I find it difficult to share Father Murray’s almost “romantic” enthusiasm 
for the founding period of the Republic. Granted that the men of ’76 and ’89 
were men of wisdom and dedication, my own reading of history leads me to 
doubt that they were as fully the heirs of traditional philosophy as the author 
indicates. The Founding Fathers faced a far simpler world than today. 
Whether their “sturdy morality” would be sufficient to meet the modern 
challenge is another matter. But whether Father Murray’s interpretation 
of this period is correct or not, his major thesis—the present-day need for a 
public philosophy based on natural law—is in no way affected. 

No reviewer can do justice to a work of this kind. Its many facets, such 
as the excellent chapter on natural law, the lucid discussion of censorship, and 
the stimulating critique on morality and public policy, can only be mentioned as 
tasty intellectual fare. Unfortunately the present volume, like all collections 
of essays, suffers from the disabilities which normally arise when “occasion 
pieces” are combined into a single work: repetition, lack of continuity, and 
incomplete development of individual theses. These drawbacks, however, are 
but a small price to pay for making Father Murray’s writings more accessible 
to us. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Henry J. SCHMANDT. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND THE AMERICAN Way oF Lire, Edited by Thomas 
T. McAvoy, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1960. Pp. 248. $4.50. 

Peter F. Drucker once described the American way of life as a common 
belief in the “strictest separation between State and Church and the closest 
interpenetration of religion and society.” With well over 95 per cent of the 
American people identifying themselves religiously as Protestants, Catholics 
or Jews, there seems little doubt that external religion, at least, enjoys un- 
precedented popularity in America today. Two recent American Civilization 
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symposia, held at Notre Dame, examined the character and significance of 
this revival of religion phenomenon. Their results, stated in nineteen essays 
by representative Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, comprise this stimulating 
volume whose emphasis, as the title indicates, is on the position and role of 
Roman Catholicism as a religious minority in the United States today. 

Three essays deal with current religious and cultural patterns. Noted author 
and lecturer Will Herberg analyzes the “Americanization of Religion” and 
concludes to its “thorough-going secularization” where the ultimate commit- 
ment is to “The American Way of Life.” Alleging that “Americans are serious 
about religion without taking religion seriously.” Herberg feels that Ameri 
cans, be they Catholic, Protestant or Jew, “participate in an actual civir 
religion, very much like the civic religion of the Roman Empire in early 
Christian times.” In this view religion in the United States is primarily a 
“man-centered cult” of “peace of mind,” “positive thinking” and “American 
belonging.” After all, in 1937 had not Niebuhr complained that American 
Protestantism believed that “A God without wrath (brings) men without sin 
into a kingdom without judgment through the ministrations of a Christ with- 
out a cross’? In close agreement with Herberg stands Professor Winthrop 
S. Hudson who enumerates factors responsible for “theological erosion” in 
the “Protestantism in Post-Protestant America”. He charges that the late 
nineteenth-century emphasis on the “psychology of religion” served to push 
aside “the grace of God and the role of the Holy Spirit and centered attention 
instead on individual decision and commitment.” This squares with 
Whitehead’s 1932 analysis of Protestantism in so far as “its dogmas no longer 
dominate; . . . its institutions no longer direct the patterns of life. 

An examination of the topic “The Religious Revival and Organized Re- 
ligion” falls to the gifted pen of American Church historian Francis X. 
Curran, S.J., who paints a realistic picture rightly tinged with optimism. Hav- 
ing surveyed the evangelical efforts of Moody, Sunday and Graham to reach 
the unchurched, Father Curran questions the validity of using astronomical 
statistics on church membership to prove a religious revival. Admitting that 
organized religion is booming in suburbia, he attributes this rapid rise to 
factors other than revival of religion. A better educated middle class, with 
deeper cultural roots, partially explains a noted increase in Church affiliations 
among Christians. In examining the specific Catholic population shift from 
urban to suburban areas, the author holds high hopes that the young, ambi- 
tious, flexible, intelligent, educated Catholic will manifest community leader- 
ship. Why? Not that young couples have greater faith than their parents but 
precisely because “they do have a greater knowledge of their faith” which 
sparks a theology of the laity, literature on the lay apostolate, and inquiries 
into lay spirituality. Thus, a manifestation of a “religious vitality, an enduring 
zeal, 
America than any temporary revival of religion.” 

Three essays also comprise the section entitled “Catholicism in America” 


a profound faith,” gives more promise “for the Catholic Church in 
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where the stress rests on the minority role of Catholics. Father Bruckberger, 
O.P., advises his American coreligionists to cherish this position by warning 
that “the only thing to do to win forgiveness for being right is to go and to 
perform as many services as possible,” aiming at “excellence in every depart- 
ment.” This is also the plea of Professor Jerome G. Kerwin, whose delightful 
essay on “The Catholic Scholars in the Secular University” is a valuable bit 
of autobiography. Finally, Bishop Edward Swanstrom, an authority on the 
newer Catholic immigration, discusses this movement as a challenge to Amer- 
ica’s morality and charity. 

In the area of “Unsolved Problems” Professor Aaron I. Abell explores 
“The Catholic Factor in the Social Justice Movement.” This essay is out- 
standing as a competent analysis of Catholic efforts to influence reform meas- 
ures in the industrial field. In America this movement seems to reflect the 
papal shift from a concept of benevolent resignation to one of active social 
justice. The contribution of Jesuit sociologist Joseph H. Fichter concerns 
“The Americanization of Catholicism” and answers the question often posed 
by Christopher Dawson and Will Herberg: “Are you Americans who happen 
to be Catholics, or Catholics who happen to be Americans?” Equally worthy 
of close scrutiny is Fr. Raymond Cour’s delineation of the Catholic attitude 
toward “Church-State Relations in America” which draws heavily on the con- 
tributions made by John Courtney Murray and Gustave Weigel and others in 
this field. 

The broad subject of “Immigration and American Catholicism” fills the 
final hundred pages of this volume. After an interesting and informative 
“Introductory Essay” by the book’s editor, Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., and 
the study of the “Urban Immigrant” by Saul Alinsky, stimulating but inde- 
finitive treatment is accorded not only the Negro and the Latin-American 
Catholic immigrants but also the Italian, the Polish, the German, the Irish 
who are more or less considered as those “literally European cultural islands” 
successfully “grafted onto the body of American cities.” Hardships there were 
galore. Yet those memories have mellowed with the passing of time. As older 
immigrants marched forward from the perennial sanctuary of the status quo 
and are now identified as Americans, the Native American Catholic occupies 
the center of the stage. As final essayist Vincent P. De Santis, viewing 
Catholicism from the vantage point of history, tends to agree with the verdict 
of Professor Commager who wrote in his American Mind (1950): “It might, 
indeed, be maintained that the Catholic Church was, during this period 
[since 1880] one of the most effective of all agencies for democracy and 


Americanization.” 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N.Y. Harry J. Sievers, S.J. 


Economic System ANALysis. Concepts and Perspectives. By Friedrich Baer- 
wald. New York: Fordham University Press, 1960, Pp. 113. $3.00. 


It appears that knowledge obeys the laws of commerce. When demand for 
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knowledge arises, knowledge is supplied. Since the end of World War II in- 
terest in the subject of economic development and growth has been very deep 
and widespread, chiefly because the economically backward countries of the 
world wish to be backward no longer. Everywhere in the world one encounters 
excited discussions about developmental projects, rates of growth, and other 
kindred topics. Even here in the United States, the front-runner in the eco- 
nomic race, the air was lately filled with technical terms that generally are 
heard only within the fraternity of economists. The candidates in the recent 
presidential campaign devoted much of their attention to the subject of eco- 
nomic growth both here and in Soviet Russia. 

The need for more and better knowledge of this particular province of the 
sprawling domain of economics has stimulated economists to attempt to satisfy 
that need. Research has proliferated and books and articles have multiplied 
at an ever-increasing rate. This is the law of growth of economic science. 
Theory is developed because it is needed to solve practical problems. 

Dr. Baerwald’s book, therefore, is one of many books recently published 
in the general field of economic growth, but this fact does not detract from its 
merit. It still retains distinctive qualities and makes its own unique contribu- 
tion to the growing body of knowledge of economic life. 

This book is concerned with the problem of balanced economic growth. 
How can an economic system grow in such a way that it will advance from 
period to period without incurring either significant unemployment or in- 
flation? This is really one of the big current public issues in America, and 
therefore this book is also important. We wish to avoid both of these evils. 
Dr. Baerwald very lucidly and neatly explains the elements of the problem 
and enables us to carry on the discussion more intelligently and fruitfully. 

One of the more important features of this book is that it brings together 
and interrelates the more recent developments in price theory and macro- 
economic theory. This makes for a more realistic study of the subject, at least 
for application to modern American conditions, The result is a framework for 
the further study of economic development. The author provides us with 
guidelines, as it were, for further study. When we have read this book, we 
know all the major elements that affect economic growth and how they are 
interrelated; we know the determinants of growth and the causes of imbalance 
in growth. One point that receives special emphasis throughout is that eco- 
nomic growth is possible under various kinds of institutional arrangements. 

In the course of his discussion, Dr. Baerwald treats of the actual rates 
of growth of the American economy and of its various sectors, such as con- 
sumption expenditures, government outlays, and so on. In addition, he says 
many things that need frequent saying concerning the national debt, the 
relation between wage increases and prices, and so forth. 

This is an excellent book to put into the hands of students who are taking 
courses, either graduate or undergraduate, in national income analysis, or 


economic growth, or any other phase of macroeconomic analysis. It will lead 
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them to better understanding and sound thinking on an extremely important 
subject. 
Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y. Corne.ius A. Evier, S.J. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, HISTORY 


Tue Toms or St. Peter. The New Discoveries in the Sacred Grottoes of the 
Vatican. By Margherita Guarducci. With an introduction by H. V. Morton; 
translated by Joseph McLellan. New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 198, figures 50, and plates XIII. $4.95. 


Dr. Guarducci, Professor of Greek Epigraphy in the University of Rome, has 
written this work for those “who, without being historians or archaeologists 
or professional scholars, wish to have precise information” on St. Peter’s tomb 
(p. 13). She begins her discussion with an admirable summary of the an- 
cient literature dealing with the Apostle’s residence and martyrdom at Rome. 
She then gives a good account of the Vatican hill and its environs in antiquity. 
though that assiduous collector of unnatural history, Pliny the Elder, was 
surely exaggerating when he claimed that the Vatican plain was a breeding 
place for snakes “of such enormous size that they were known to swallow 
babies whole” (p. 15.) The description of the nec ropolis beneath the Vatican 
basilica is adequate, but a more detailed account of St. Peter’s tomb itself 
and its immediate surroundings could have been given. In treating of the 
cult of St. Peter and St. Paul on the Appian Way. Dr. Guarducci rejects the 
hypothesis of a temporary transfer of their remains and holds that there could 
have only been a veneration of second-class relics in the triclia beneath St. 
Sebastian’s. She attributes the choice of the site to its proximity to the crypt 
of the popes in the catacomb of Callistus and suggests that “the heroic death of 
Sixtus II] aroused in the faithful a desire to establish a devotion to the two 
Chiefs of the Apostles where, since 217 a.p., the Popes were being buried. 
where, that very year. a new glorious martyr had been laid to rest” (pp. 174- 
75). Apart from the fact that the ¢riclia and the crypt of the popes are in 
different cemeteries, an acknowledged difficulty, it may be objected that 
Sixtus was put to death on August 6, 258, whereas we know from the Philo- 
calian Calendar that the feast of St. Peter was celebrated ad Catacumbas on 
June 29 of this same year. 

For those already familiar with the Vatican excavations, the most interest- 
ing portion of this book should be the lengthy chapter dealing with the 
graffiti, which gives a summary of the more important conclusions reached 
by the author in her earlier monographs Cristo e San Pietro in un documento 
precostantiniano della necropoli vaticana (Rome, 1953) and / graffiti sotto 
la Confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano (3 vols., Vatican City, 1958). Serious 
objections to her interpretations of the graffiti in the mausoleum of the Valerii 


have been made by a number of archaeologists, including Ruysschaert, North, 
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Toynbee, Perkins, and Kirschbaum, and though the latter is willing to grant 
a high degree of probability to her reading the name of Peter under the 
cryptic form of P or PE on Wall G to the north of his tomb, this probably 
is about as far as many will be willing to go. One can imagine the Dead 
Sea sectaries or Phrygian heretics indulging in the kind of cryptography she 
postulates, but it is difficult to believe that the contemporaries of the Roman 
confessors who wrote such straightforward letters to Cyprian could have been 
engrossed in so much abracadabra. 

Though the book is beautifully printed, it has not been carefully proofread: 
“Fig. 5” should read “Fig. 9” (p. 36); “Fig. 7” should be “Fig. 6” (p. 50); 
“thrysus” should be spelled “thyrsus” (p. 71); “genetive” should be “geni- 
tive” (pp. 107, 127). Some of the mistakes in the English text come from 
a failure to appreciate the Latin original behind the Italian term: for “Elian” 
read “Aelian” (p. 47, and similarly “Aelius” for “Elius” on p. 186); for 
“Cetennii” substitute “Caetennii” (p. 69). Other errors are due simply to 
carelessness: for “Euaristus’” read “Evaristus” (p. 61); for “Confessione” 
read “Confession” (p. 77); for “Vaticano” read “Vatican” (p. 130); for 
“conjunctive” read “subjunctive” (p. 140). More serious than these slips, 
which could be easily supplemented, is a certain ambiguity of expression: 
“epigraph” is used indifferently for either an inscription or a graffito; “tomb” 
is loosely employed for a grave, a mausoleum, and an enclosed area used 
for burials; a covered drain is described a number of times as a “gutter” 
the covering over St. Peter’s tomb is called a “trap door.” and the littl 
shrine (edicula) erected over it is frequently referred to as a “chapel.” These 
and similar infelicities indicate that the translator cannot have been very 
familiar with his subject. Surely a book which was heralded with so much 
advance publicity in both the secular and religious press could have been 
submitted to a competent reviewer before its final publication. 

Dr. Guarducci is right in insisting that the site of St. Peter’s burial has 
been identified. but she goes too far in maintaining that “we can now say 
that in the investigation of St. Peter’s tomb Science has come to the aid of 
Faith” (p. 183; cf. also p. 63). There is nothing in the depositum fidei with 
respect to St. Peter’s final resting place and such an assertion as this, if taken 
literally, could create a problem where there is none. 


The Creighton University. M. Joserpn Costet.or, S.J 


LETTERS OF ST. IGNatTIUS OF LOYOLA. Selected and translated by William J 
Young, S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 450. $6.00. 
Saint IGNatius LovoLa: LETTERS TO WomeEN. By Hugo Rahner, S.J. Trans 
lated by Kathleen A. Pond and S. A. H. Weetman. New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1960. Pp. xxiii, 565. $11.50. 
Letters by their very nature are, perhaps, the best way to understand the 
interior thought and character of a man long since gone. The great mystics 


of Loyola has been dead more than four hundred years. Many words were 
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written about him by his contemporaries and by a vast procession of bi- 
ographers. Moreover, he left behind his Spiritual Exercises, his diary and 
memoirs, and the Constitutions of his order which still lives. Perhaps the 
greatest source for the understanding of the humanity of St. Ignatius, however, 
are the almost seven thousand letters which are extant, letters which were 
published in the original in twelve volumes of the Monumenta Historica 
Societatis Jesu between 1903 and 1911. 

Making use of works already published in Spanish, German, and French, 
Father Young has selected two hundred and twenty-eight of these letters and 
published them in chronological order, from his first letter to Agnes Pascual 
in 1524 to the last letters in 1556. Rendered in rather pedestrian English, these 
letters are a good cross section of the period and of the people with whom 
Ignatius corresponded and each is preceded by a few lines of commentary. 

The truly magnificent work of Hugo Rahner is an exhaustive study and 
translation of all letters Ignatius sent to women or received from them. As such 
it is a new and copious biography of the saint which cannot be ignored by any 
future hagiographer. Not only the main character but a host of sixteenth- 
century personages come to life again and a permanent result of this scholarly 
work must be the opening up of the possibility of the too long ignored Mon- 
umenta to every secular historian of the sixteenth century. To be sure, the 
letters are between Ignatius and royal and noble ladies, benefactresses, spir- 
itual daughters and friends, but new lights and shadows play upon Charles V, 
Philip II, Mary Tudor, popes and cardinals, kings, princes, petty regents and 
a host of others. The scholarly text preceding and interjoining the letters is 
compact, yet more extensive than the letters themselves, and the source and 
eruditional footnotes, placed at the end of the book for the convenience of the 
publisher, not the reader, cover fifty-nine pages. 

In addition to exposing new sources for the secular historian, Father Rahnet 
has sent to everlasting repose some unwholesome ghosts. The picture of the 
supernatural General nailed to his desk alternately penning the Constitutions 
which would make robots out of men and dispatching troops hither and yon 
without any human feeling may be considered dead. Ignatius was natural and 
human and noble to the end and very much a part of the surging emotional 
currents of his age. The misogynist Ignatius, or at least the Ignatius who 
taught his sons that women were to be ignored in attaining the greater glory 
of God, exists now only in the phantasies of the unknowing. 

Sixteen illustrations with accompanying notes grace the Letters to Women. 

That Ignatius was always the noble of Loyola as well as the saint of Manresa 
is well brought out in the translation of Father Rahner’s letters even though 
they have come to us through the German. This reviewer could not resist 
the impulse to compare some identical letters in these two books with the 
original. Though very minor mistakes spot each of the works, he was sur- 
prised to find that the one that adhered more closely to the original phrasing 
was the one that spoke more clearly and brought out the warmth of the man. 
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Father Young’s translation was dry, unfeeling and very unlike the Ignatius 
of the original. Though the saint toiled long and arduously over his letters, 
they were never lacking in expression or dull. 

Boston College. Henry A, CaLianan, S.J. 


NINETEENTH Century Britain 1815-1914. By Anthony Wood. New York: 


Longmans, Green and Co., 1960. Pp. xi, 476. $7.50. 


Mr. Wood, who is an assistant master at Winchester College, has written 
this work as an introductory textbook for students in the sixth form. They 
must have remarkable students at Winchester: “in 1793,” we are told, “the 
boys held the College for two days and the red flag flew from Middle Gate; 
in 1818 troops had to be called in to put them down” (p. 19). Even in these 
effete modern times, the Winchester sixth-formers are using a textbook which 
could serve quite acceptably in a senior level course at an American uni- 
versity. Mr. Wood’s book is written with remarkable literacy and sensitivity, 
and its scholarship is up-to-date; it is, perhaps, too good for the sixth form. 

For a textbook, this work presents certain unusual features. Heavy empha- 
sis is given to British foreign policy and to the contemporary history of the 
other nations of Europe; this is a useful corrective to the insularity of out- 
look which occasionally afflicts students of British history, and is done in a 
very capable manner. Less successful is another of Mr. Wood’s innovations: 


instead of relegating intellectual and cultural history to an isolated section 
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of its own, he attempts to integrate it with the general narrative. His inten- 
tions are good, but the result is simply that intellectual history receives less 
than its due share of attention, and this element of the work is not up to the 
standard of the political sections. 

The least successful portions of the book ere those dealing with religious 
history. It is unusual, to say the least, to find the Oxford Movement treated 
under the general heading of the “attack” on the Church of England, or to 
learn that the opponents of the Movement were the Evangelicals and “the 
orthodox Anglicans” (p. 107). Simple carelessness is responsible for the 
statement that the Ecclesiastical Titles Act (1851) prohibited Catholic prelates 
from assuming titles “already in use among the Anglican clergy” (p. 182); 
in fact, it prohibited the assumption of any territorial titles whatsoever. 

Mr. Wood’s talents are shown to best advantage in his analysis of political 
history. He is fully aware of the subtleties of party politics and avoids the 
trite Gilbertian assumption that every Victorian child “born into the world 
alive” was “either a little Liberal or a little Conservative.” Indeed, he does 
not shrink from describing the “careful distinctions implied in party labels” 
as “utter nonsense” (p. 72). Victorian politics were characterized not by a 
| 


two-party but by a multi-faction system such as 
“The predominant feature was the con- 


Sir Lewis Namier has dis- 


cerned in the eighteenth century. 
tinual readjustment of groups out of which a momentary unity might be 


created, sometimes assisted, sometimes hindered by the force of individual 


personalities” (p. 180). Mr. Wood’s words indicate the extent to which the 
political history of the nineteenth century has been Namierized. 

Mr. Wood is a disciple of G. M. Young rather than of Lytton Strachey: 
he shows respect for the high-mindedness of the Victorians, and sees not 
merely the smugness of the philistines but also the “fierce intellectual ques 
tioning,” the “revolutionary notes” echoing throughout the century (p. vi) 
This insight is not emphasized as much as it ought to be. but its presence is 
1 testimonial to the acumen of the author. 


University of Minnesota. Joser L. ALTHOLZ. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. LAWLER ON “CHRISTIAN CULTURE” 


EDITOR: I am pleased to have this opportunity of clarifying the confusion 
attendant on Christopher Dawson's reading of my criticism of the “Christian 
Culture” program he has been advecating (THoucut, Winter 1960). Although 
[ am not sure what Mr. Dawson means when he says that I represent “in 
many ways the views of the avant garde of American Catholic educationalists,” 
[ can assure him that I represent only myself; moreover, since I have proposed 
a strong emphasis on classical studies—a position which Mr. Dawson charac- 
terizes as “conservative’——this “avant garde” state may turn out to be para- 
doxic. I dislike these loose labels which seem here to be gratuitously atta hed 
to anyone who has publicly commended The Catholic Dimension in Higher 
Education. Cyril Vollert, Sister Madeleva, Walter Ong, Gerard Sloyan, Sistet 
M. Therese, Mother Kathryn Sullivan, John Tracy Ellis, William F. O'Dea, 
Leo R. Ward and your THOUGHT reviewer, represent neither the vanguard 
nor the rearguard, but simply a consensus of Catholic educators from many 
different fields, with. I presume, many different attitudes on many different 
problems. 

Since Mr. Dawson in a number of articles and addresses has repeated over 
and over his views on the relevance of “Christian Culture” to American 
Catholic higher education, and since he says nothing in his St. Mary’s College 
lecture which is substantially different from the viewpoint I criticized, there is 
no reason for my going over that same ground here: this is a public discussion 
and anyone who wishes can look into it. However, | take exception to his 
chastising me for my alleged liberties with a text of Newman. Mr. Dawson says: 

Professor Lawler justifies this drastic rejection of the possibility of any Christian culture 
by appealing to Newman’s denial of the possibility of a Christian literature in his Dis 


course on the Duties of the Church towards Knowledge. Here Newman himself is stating 


in extreme position but Professor Lawler is not content with this. He rewrites the whole 
passage, substituting the word “culture” for “literature” so as to make Newman respor 
sible for his repudiation of Christian culture. This is hardly fair to the memory of a 


great Catholic. ... 


I am being indicted, then, for some kind of verbal sleight of hand, for tamper 
ing unfairly with Newman’s thought. I bypass—on the grounds mentioned 
above that my book and Mr. Dawson’s lecture can be read in conjunction by 
anyone interested—the assertion that my “drastic rejection” is justified simply 
by “appealing” to Newman. Newman’s text is quite ancillary to the twenty- 
page argument I develop in criticism of Mr. Dawson’s program. | am con- 
cerned here only with my failure to be “fair.” 

I maintain that “literature.” as Newman is using the word, does not mean 
merely belles-lettres, nor even simply the written records of a particular na- 


tion or period; “literature.” in his context, means all the expressions and 
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manifestations of the human spirit. It means, then, what we today would call 
“culture.” Newman gave “literature” that wider meaning because he was 
seeking in this lecture to define the relation of the Church to the work of a 
university, that is, the relation of ecclesiastical authority to the two main divi- 
sions within a university, the faculty of science and the faculty of letters. And 
so he wrote: “And I say that, in matter of fact, as Science is the reflection of 
Nature, so is Literature also—the one, of Nature physical, the other, of Nature 
moral and social.” It seems to me that the full text of this, which I cite in 
the book, contains enough notes toward the definition of “culture” to satisfy 
any student, except perhaps those literalists who think a faculty of letters 
offers courses only in Dichtung—or maybe offers only correspondence courses. 

Mr. Dawson writes: “Here Newman himself is stating an extreme positivn 
but Professor Lawler is not content with this.” The opposite is true. I am 
entirely happy with it: otherwise, why should I quote it? The fact is, I’m 
afraid, that Mr. Dawson is not content with it. But if he thinks Newman is 
stating “an extreme position”—a position which I here embrace—then his 
quarrel is primarily with Newman, not with me. And since this is neither a 
matter of current speculative interest, nor, in any event, something which I 
while paying my own slight 


am in a position to adjudicate, I will close 
" etc., ete.—by 


homage to “the memory of a great Catholic who devoted... ,’ 
suggesting that we might not have to exercise ourselves over preserving New- 
man’s memory if we preserved the precision and acuity of his language and 
his thought. 


Chicago, Illinois. Justus GEorGeE LAWLER. 


Mr. Dawson REPLIES ‘ 


EDITOR: If we wish to preserve “the precision and acuity of Newman’s 


language and thought,” the least we can do is to read what he actually says 


and not attempt to clarify his meaning by emending his text. As he exclaimed 
on a famous occasion, “Mean it! I never said it.” If Newman wrote “litera- 


ture,” he meant literature and we have no right to substitute the word “cul- 


> even if we are convinced that he would have written “culture” if he 
were alive today. But I am not prepared to admit even this supposition. 


Culture as a sociological term, denoting the whole way of life of a society, 


ture’ 


is far more comprehensive than literature, and Newman was too clear a 


thinker and accurate a writer to confuse the two terms. 


Harvard Divinity School. CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 
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